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YALE COLLEGE. 


Mvucu has been said in our country, of the ‘aristocracy of learn- 
ing,’ which is fostered by our colleges; but still it is found indis- 
pensable to resort to them, for those who are to become the 
guardians of our property, and our health, and the interests of 
religion. Among the multitudes who have declaimed against 
them, probably there is not one in a hundred, who is not indebted 
to them for some benefit conferred upon himself, or his family, by 
means of the knowledge they have diffused ; to say nothing of the 
general benefit they confer upon the country, and thus upon every 
one of its citizens. There is another fact in regard to our colleges, 
which ought not to be forgotten by those who regard religion 
as hostile to learning, and refuse to admit any association between 
them. It is, that most of these institutions owe their origin to the 
love of learning and benevolence of religious men, and generally 
of clergymen. It is we!l known that this was the origin of nearly 
all those established at the early settlement of our country. 

The oldest Collegiate Institution in the United States is Harvard 
University, in Massachusetts, and we believe it is now the most 
liberally endowed. The next established was that of William and 
Mary, in Virginia, which has had very large funds, but whose 
spirit, we fear, has long since passed away. 

We have not yet been able to procure an engraving of either of 
these institutions, and therefore commence a series of brief sketches 


























































































52 Origin of Yale College. 


which we propose to give, with an account of the third institution 
established on this side the Atlantic,— Yale College, in the Colony 
of New Haven.* For some time after the authorities of this colony 
had resolved on the establishment of a college, they were induced to 
delay it by the remonstrances of the friends of Harvard College, and 
in place of this,sent an annual contribution of ‘ a peck of wheat or the 
value of it’ for the relief of poor scholars, to be collected from ‘ every 
one in this plantation whose heart is willing to contribute thereunto.’ 

In 1652, the subject was agitated before the General Court, but 
again deferred, on account of the feeble state of the Colony. In 
the year 1700, ten of the principal ministers in the Colony, were 
agreed upon by general consent, to stand as trustees for the erec- 
tion and government ofa college. They assembled at New Haven, 
and instead of contenting themselves with the cheap, modern plan, 
of forming a constitution and appointing officers, each laid upon the 
table several folio volumes, amounting in the whole to forty, with 
the simple expression, ‘I give these books for the founding a 
college un this Colony.’ In contrasting this course with the pro- 
gress of some of the societies of the day, we could not but think 
of the significant expression, ‘ Words and deeds !’ 

In the following year, a charter was granted to secure the pro- 
perty of the institution ; a set of regulations was formed, a rector 
appointed, and eight students received members. In 1702, the first 
commencement was held at Saybrook. Here the college continued 
until 1716, when it was resolved to remove it to New Haven. 

The first college building was now erected of wood; one hun- 
dred and seventy feet in length, twenty in width, and three stories 
high, containing a dining hall, (used also as a chapel,) library, 
kitchen, and fifty rooms for students, at an expense of one thou- 
sand pounds sterling—a sum of no small magnitude at this early 

eriod. In 1718, the first commencement was held at New 

aven, and thirteen graduates received the honors of the institu- 
tion. Liberal donations were received from friends of learning in 
England ; among whom were Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Richard 
Steele, Burnet, Woodward, Halley, Bentley, Kennet, Berkley, 
Sherlock, Watts, and Doddridge. The most liberal donor was 
Governor Yale, of the East India Company ; and in acknowledg- 
ment of this aid, which enabled them to complete their building, the 
trustees gave his name to the infant institution. 

The spirit of disorder which prevailed in the colony about this 
period, is said by the historians of the institution, to have pro- 
duced corresponding disorder in the college,—are mark which might, 
perhaps, assist us in explaining the rebellions of later days—and 
years elapsed before the effect of this spirit, and of the changes 


*The engraving appeared originally in the People’s Magazine. 
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and controversies about the jurisdiction of the state which followed, 
had entirely passed away. In 1747, the number of students had 
increased to one hundred and twenty, under the presidency of Dr. 
Clap. A new college building of brick was then erected, and in 
1763, a chapel, the se ae and third of the buildings represented in 
the engraving. In 1782, a dining hall became necessary ; in 1792, 
a second college building. During the presidency of Dr. Dwight, 
two others were erected ; and since his death, two additional edifi- 
ces, making in the whole a range of seven buildings, not pretending 
to architectural beauty, but finely situated, at the summit of the 
gentle slope which forms the public square, and contains the public 
buildings of New Haven, and furnishing accommodations for about 
three hundred students. 

In 1814, the organization of a medical school was completed, 
and aided by a grant from the state ; a building was purchased for 
its accommodation, at some distance from the rest, and a botanical 
garden commenced in the neighborhood. 

The increasing number of students, and the purchase of the splen- 
did cabinet of Col. Gibbs, effected chiefly by the liberality of the 
citizens of New Haven and the officers of the institution, led to the 
erection of a new and beautiful building for a dining hall, in the 
rear of those represented, with an upper story devoted to this 
invaluable collection, the finest beyond debate in our own country, 
and yielding to few in Europe, in its extent and beauty. 

Within a few years, the officers of this college have been led to 
take the first step towards the cultivation of a taste for the fine arts 
in a literary institution, by the offer of our historical painter, Col. 
Trumbull, to deposit, in the col llege, and ultimately bequeath for 
its use, the original sketches of his principal pieces, and other his- 
torical paintings. ‘The last building erected is that designed for 
this collection, the income from which, after the death of Colonel 
Trumbull, is to be devoted to the support of indigent students. 

But it is more interesting to trace the internal history of the 
Institution. At first, the care of the students devolved exclusively 
ov the Rector or President, and the studies were designed chiefly to 
prepare them for the clerical profession. Until 1770, the only 
new officers appointed, were a Professor of Divinity, and three tutors ; 
and the Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy was the 
only one added until 1801, although the number of students, as 
well as the demand for a more extended education, had so greatly 
increased, 

On the accession of Dr. Dwight to the Presidency, in 1795, he 
found no other assistants than the Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, and three tutors. In 1801, a Professor of 
Law was appointed ; in 1804, a Professor of Chemistry and Min- 
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54 Improvements in the Course of Instruction. 


eralogy ; in 1805, a Professor of Languages ; and the list of tutors 
was gradually increased to six, during his Presidency, chiefly by 
his influence. 

The Academical Faculty now consists of a President, six Pro- 
fessors, an assistant Professor of Chemistry, a Lecturer on Natural 
History, and eight tutors, to each of whom, a distinct class of 
studies is assigned—a body of seventeen Professors, besides two other 
Instructors in modern languages, with three bundred and fifty-four 
students under their care. In addition to these, two Professors 
have been appointed, to complete the organization of a Theologi- 
cal School; two for the instruction of a Law School ; and six for 
the Medical School ;—an organization which gives to this institu- 
tion a fair claim to the title of University, according to the usage 
of our country. 

The progress of the institution in regard to its course of instruc- 
tion has been great. Much more classical knowledge is now 
required for an admission to the lowest class, (and which of course 
is acquired in the prepdratory grammar schools,) than was then 
given in the whole collegiate course. ‘Homer,’ says an early 
student, ‘ we knew not.’ In place of arithmetic and surveying, 
there is a full course of mathematical studies. The course of 
instruction and the apparatus in Natural Philosophy has advanced 
with the science, and Rhetoric, Chemistry, and Mineralogy are 
added to the list of Professorships. Indeed, we believe that this 
institution, by the noble zeal of one of its professors, by the 
Journal of Science which he issues, and by the purchase of its 
cabinet of minerals, has contributed more than any other in our 
country to the diffusion of Natural Science. 

It is highly creditable to the guardians and officers of this insti- 
tution, and encouraging to others which are struggling with poverty, 
that all this has been accomplished with very limited funds. From 
a report made to the Legislature in 18:31, it appears, that the whole 
amount of funds granted by the state, for the support of an institution 
which has been its greatest ornament, was only seventy thousand 
dollars—less than has been granted in several other states, in a 
single year. A subsequent donation of scven thousand dollars is 
the only item to be added for the state bounty to the Academical 
Department, twenty thousand dollars having been granted for the 
establishment of the Medical School. Private donations for the 
library, cabinet, and apparatus, have been liberal, but at a very 
recent period, the whole income of the institution from its funds, 
did not much exceed two thousand dollars, leaving it almost 
entirely dependent for its support, on the fees for tuition, A 
private subscription has recently been completed of one hundred 
thousand dollars; and a fund of ten thousand dollars has been 
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On the Intercourse of instructors and Pupils. 55 


recently bequeathed by an individual, for the increase of the 
library. ‘These are cheering indications of increasing interest in the 
welfare of this venerable institution, and pledges that its officers 
will not hereafter be left to struggle alone. 





[For the Annals of Education.] 


ON THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INSTRUCTORS AND PUPILS IN 
COLLEGES. 

[The frequent and serious difficulties which have occurred of late, in some 
of our most important institutions, renders the following article, in reference to 
one of the most common sources of ‘rebellions,’ peculiarly appropriate. It 
comes from a gentleman who has experience in college life, and fully accords 
with the results of our own observation. We have allowed the editorial form to 
remain unchanged, to avoid embarrassing alterations; but we would thank our 
correspondents to allow us to reserve the first person plural, as the distinctive 
mark of our own articles.] 


The nature of that intercourse which should exist between 
instructors and pupils, particularly in our higher institutions, is a 
subject of great practical importance. It is attended, however, 
with many difficulties, inasmuch as it involves questions relating to 
the whole discipline of these institutions ; and has been the source 
of so much discussion and contention, that it needs to be thoroughly 
examined and established on some fixed principles, adapted to the 
age and to our country. 

The claims of this subject to the consideration of every instructor 
will become apparent, by adverting to the true design of collegiate 
education. ‘This, we are confident, is often not justly apprehended. 
Throughout our system of education, the discipline of the mind 
has occupied attention, while that of the heart has been thought to 
lie without the province of the teacher. Children are sent to 
school, and youth to college, to form their minds; the formation 
of character is too often left to parents, and the fireside. Indeed, 
this notion prevails to such an extent, that an instructor who 
should attempt to convey moral and religious instruction, would, in 
not a few instances, be censured as having transcended his powers, 
and even invaded the rights of his pupil. 

We view this matter in a wholly different light. We regard 
the seminary of learning, from the infant school to the university, 
as a place for the discipline of character, as well as of intellect. 
Independently of the instructor, influences constantly exist there 
of great importance in their bearing on character, and we would 
have the teacher exert himself to control them, or to turn them to 
good account. While therefore we would furnish these seminaries 
















































56 Importance of Religious Influence. 


with all the apparatus of instruction, we would not make high 
scholarship the ultimate end of our efforts. We would train up inour 
institutions of learning, youth who shall go out, not to dazzle with a 
meteor light, too often ominous of evil, but to shed the mild and 
lasting radiance of well disciplined minds, and characters, on all 
the walks of life. We may and ought, like the ancient Spartans, 
though in a higher sense, to educate our youth for their country. 
We shall serve her best, by nurturing in their hearts the principles 
of virtue, at the same time that they are acquiring useful learning. 

Much has been said and done within a few years to raise the 
literary character of our colleges to the standard of those in Europe. 
But while we imitate their excellencies, we must guard against 
their defects. Gladly would we endow them with the overflowing 
libraries and cabinets of foreign universities, and we should hail 
with unfeigned joy in our academic corps, indications of the spirit 
of high attainment which is found in them. But we should de- 
precate the utter neglect of the morals and principles of their pupils 
with which, if we mistake not, they are chargeable almost without 
exception. Let the instructor guide to the founts of classic learn- 
ing ; but shall he not also direct the youth of his charge to the 
fountain of Divine wisdom and holiness? Shall he not impress upon 
their minds their obligations to society, and their higher obligations 
to God? We do not mean that our colleges should become 
schools of theology. But when we reflect, that the youth in them 
are soon to be found actively participating in all the movements of 
society, becoming its teachers, filling its professions, occupying its 
posts of honor and trust, we feel a confidence in maintaining it to 
be the duty of all who have the direction of them, to see to it, 
that the influence of morality and religion is predominant within 
them. We insist that the parent, who with trembling solicitude 
commits his son to their guardianship, should have the assurance 
that his character and principles will receive the attention they 
deserve. It has therefore always been, with unfeigned regret, 
that we have seen it proclaimed as a recommendation of a semi- 
nary of learning, that the voice of religious instruction should never 
be heard within its walls. We could not regard with any favor, 
and we think the public would not, a fountain whose waters, 
though they gush forth clear as crystal, if they are not positively 
pestilential, are yet not health-giving waters. 

We have dwelt thus on this preliminary topic, because we would 
ourselves view, and have our readers view, the subject which we 
propose for their consideration from this. point. We shall never 
let an opportunity pass of enforcing the responsibilities of a teacher, 
may we not add, especially of the American teacher. He holds 
an office scarcely less than sacred, and he should assume it with a 
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Mutual Confidence Necessary. 57 


sense of the importance of the trust committed to him. He should 
feel that he is to form minds, to mould character, to train up the 
future citizen ; and more than all, to exert a great influence in the 
forming period of their lives over beings who will be forever sub- 


jects of the moral government of Jebovah. If he thus views his 


duties, there is little danger that he will not maintain such inter- 
course with his pupils as will best promote the great object of his 
calling. 

In order to determine what the character of this intercourse 
should be, we must consider the duties both of officers and stu- 
dents in this particular; for they are manifestly reciprocal. To 
speak of intercourse, with reference to one side alone, is a solecism 
in language. 

In the first place we say that this intercourse should be based 
on mutual confidence. Without this there can be no friendly 
intercourse. It is ordinarily, not difficult to gain the confidence of 
students. Formal professions will not do it; but if an instructor 
will take pains to show his pupils that he feels a deep interest in 
their welfare, which he can do without much expense of time or 
effort, he will most commonly attain the object. It is all important 
to his success, both as an instructor and governor. How can he 
expect to benefit them unless he has their confidence? Of what 
avail will be his reproofs, his warnings, his exhortations, or his 
encouragements? We are aware,—whio that has any experience 
in college life is not,—that all efforts of this kind, on the part of 
instructors, are not unfrequently met with coldness, and jealousy, 
by the pupils. ‘There are always students in college, as there are 
individuals in every community, who seem to steel themselves 
against all kindly influences, and the instructor must expect to 
meet with occasional disappointment and mortification, in seeing his 
endeavors misconstrued, and returned with indignity. Such is the 
condition of humanity, but it does not diminish his obligations or 
excuse him from his duty. It is hardly necessary to say, that the 
instructor should freely give his pupil his own confidence so long 
as he is worthy of it. It is a common complaint in college that 
the faculty are ready to suspect, and are not disposed to confide in 
the honor of students. Were it known how often their confidence 
is betrayed, and how frequently they are taught caution by expe- 
rience, it would not be surprising if they were obnoxious to this 
charge. As it is, such complaints in nine cases out of ten, come 
from those who have laid themselves open to suspicion. 

But this intercourse should also be free. It cannot indeed fail 
to be so if there is the mutual confidence, to which we have just 
adverted. But we must be understood. The instructor is the 
superior, and must be so, He must possess the undiminished 
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58 Combination of Freedom and Courtesy. 


respect of his pupils, and be treated with the deference due to his 
station, or his influence over them will be lost. It is as in a well 
regulated family. ‘The child is free and unconstrained in the society 
of his parents, but he dares not use undue familiarity. He reposes 
unmingled confidence in them, but he knows that there are certain 
bounds marked by the relation which exists between them, which 
he cannot and would not transgress. Such is the freedom which 
we advocate, in the intercourse between instructors and their pupils. 
We would have the latter feel that their instructors are friends, to 
whom they may go with confidence, for counsel and aid; and 
instructors should encourage such communion. ‘They cannot teach 
to good purpose, neither can they operate upon character, with- 
out it. 

At the same time, the intercourse between officers and students 
should be marked by the strictest courtesy. We are advocates for a 
government of motives in seminaries of learning, of appeals to reason 
and to sentiments of honer, so far as such appeals will go. ‘There 
are occasions, however, for absolute authority in the college or 
school, as in the family. We therefore should always insist, and 
we are not aware that this is new doctrine, that the feelings of 
pupils should be consulted by their instructors, yet without any 
surrender of authority, just as the parent addresses the reason, and 


conscience, and affections of his children, without yielding any of 


his authority. Wesay then, that in his intercourse with his pupils, 
the instructor should be courteous. He should be watchful over 
himself, and should cultivate the manners of refined society, not 
only because of the power of his example, but also as one means 


of acquiring an influence over them. A neglect of the laws of 


courtesy invariably diminishes the respect, with which an instruc- 
tor is regarded. 

By the courtesy which we recommend, we are far from meaning 
the mere outward show of it. which it iseasy toassume. We mean 
that unaffected politeness which has its seat in the heart, which ts 
founded on good sense and good feelings, which proimpts its pos- 
sessor to revard wk happiness of those around him, which is not 
exhibited only in view of men, but is continually gushing out in 
acts of sts ig and sympathy for others—a courtesy, which i is 
often witnessed in those who are ignorant of the forms of polished 
society, and sometimes even in savage life, to a degree which 
might put to the blush many who pride themselves on their serv- 
pulous adherence to the rules of fashionable Jife ;—in short, a deli- 
cate and quick sense of propriety, whieh may and ought to be cul- 
tivated, as much as any trait of character. 

The importance of inculcating from the earliest years the prin- 
ciples of a manly, unaffected politeness, of true Christian courtesy, 
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Duties and Errors of Students. 9 
must be apparent on a little reflection. It exerts a strong moral 
influence over the character. It begets a high toned self-respect, 
and at the same time, teaches him who possesses it, not to regard 
himself alone, but others also. It imparts a quick sense of true 
honor. ‘The youth who is imbued with its spirit, will not conde- 
scend to base acts. It makes him willing to remain in his proper 
place, to listen to counsel, and to submit to salutary restraint. 

When therefore we speak of the importance of the intercourse 
between oflicers and students being marked by genuine courtesy, 
we wish to be undeystood as referring not to instructors alone. In 
this, as in each of the particulars before mentioned, there is a cor- 
responding duty on the part of the pupils, although this is appa- 
rently overlooked by many parents and guardifins. Some seem to 
act under the persuasion, that the duty of cultivating friendly rela- 
tions belongs to instructors exclusively ; and when there is a 
coldness and reserve between oflicers and students, they lay all the 
blame upon the former. This is palpably unjust. How often 
students withhold their confidence from their instructors, and shut 
themselves up in a cold and distant reserve, we surely need not 
say. How often in their deportment towards their instructors, they 
disregard those rules of courtesy, and good breeding, which they 
would on no account, violate, in the circle of their friends, or in the 
world, who needs to be informed? As matters now are, in some 
of our colleges, at least, if an officer administers merited reproof, 
or exercises that vigilance in the discharge of his duty, which his 
responsibilities urge upon him, he need not be surprised if he 
receive insult, if not to his face, yet by some secret, paltry act of 
revenge. Does he in his zeal, prolong his exercise a few minutes 
beyond the usual hour? Some symptoms of uneasiness, perhaps 
even a shuffling of the feet, will indicate to him that he ts trans- 
gressing the limits of propriety. Is any outrage committed on the 
regular constituted authority of the institution, any palpable viola- 
tion of its salutary laws, and do the faculty take the proper meas- 
ures to repel the mischief, and inflict deserved punishment on the 
offenders? The spirit of wild misrule at once breaks forth; all 
regard to decency seems obliterated ; college property is wantonly 
destroyed, and acts of violence are perpetrated with the license of 
a city nob, which expose the authors to disgrace, and heavy pen- 
alties, before the criminal tribunals of the land; the persons of 
instructors who have become grey in the wasting labors of their 
station, who have spared no effort for the literary and moral wel- 
fare of these thoughtless, ungrateful pupils, are grossly insulted ; 
and even the majesty of heaven impiously dared, by the sacrile- 
gious exhibition of demoniac passion, in the place consecrated for 
morning and evening worship. All this occurs in our seminaries 
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for liberal education !—for such an education as is generally supposed 
io entitle the possessor to admission into refined society—and yet, 
where shall we find greater disregard of the laws of common cour- 
tesy than here? We do not ordinarily find youth in whom the 
principles of this courtesy have grown with their growth, actively 
engaged in these scenes of disorder and violence. They will not 
condescend to the low tricks which often are the prelude to such 
scenes, and without which they would seldom, if ever, occur. We 
are aware, how sweeping are our censures, and where they fall— 
more frequently on the sons of affluence than on those, in compar- 
atively humble life. We believe that among the youth in our 
institutions of learning, we shall discern the principles of true, gen- 
uine courtesy oftenest, in those who have come from the middling 
classes, and who have known, it may be, little of the outward show 
of it. In such too, let it be remarked, do we discover no want of 
what is commonly called true spirit and genuine independence. 
The evils to which we have adverted as existing in our highest 
institutions of learning, are of no inconsiderable moment. ‘That the 
governors of these institutions are not wholly responsible for them, 
every one knows. What is the remedy? ‘They do not admit an 
entire remedy. We may expect that the indolent and wayward 
will always look with a jealous, unfriendly eye, on those who are 
placed over them, to guide, warn, entreat, and admonish them, in 
their wanderings. But would parents be watchful over the opin- 
ions and notions of their children, and see to it, that they them- 
selves never encourage in them, jealousy of their governors, and 
would they but teach them, that their instructors deserve at their 
hands all the courtesies of life, more would be done than by any 
other method to banish from our colleges and universities this dis- 
trust of their officers, that propensity transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another, to imagine that they and their pupils have oppo- 
site interests as well as much of that spirit of insubordination, and 
misrule which often disgrace their halls. We therefore urge upon 
parents, and guardians, and teachers, so far as they can do it, the 
duty of cultivating in their charge the principles of true Christian 
courtesy, not merely as a source of comfort, and respectability, but 
also as a powerful means of affecting character. here it exists 
it will ensure, so far as the pupil is concerned, the presence of the 
other qualities, which have been mentioned, as essential to that 
intercourse which should be sustained, between pupils and their 


instructors. 
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Study and Relaxation. 61 


STUDY AND RELAXATION. 


We have received an account of another dialogue, between our 
old acquaintances, ‘Thomas and Robert, which contains much good 
sense, as well as much provincial English ; but we think we cannot 
grant them so much space as they require, while other matter is 
pressing upon us ; and we can only give a sketch of their conver- 
sation. 

It appears that our young friends are now attending school for 
the last winter ; and even Robert’s heart seems to be saddened at 
the thought. Indeed, it was always a matter of surprise to us, 
that the day which removes the young from the care and guidance 
of others, and sends them to make their way alone in the mazes 
of the world, or the day which terminates their claims on parental 
care, should be welcomed so rapturously. Here, surely, only 
‘Ignorance is bliss.’ ‘To us, the day of our graduation—(whieh was 
virtually the day of our majority, although in accordance with the 
premature education of our country, it preceded the latter by sev- 
eral years)—was the saddest day of our youth; and we would 
joyfully bave turned back, and retraced our steps through our 
college course, could we have found companions and means. 

Robert, in spite of his early dislike to study, was visited with 
similar compunctions, and appears to have occupied himself with 
devising plans for continuing the education which was soon to 
be broken off. In this dialogue, he tells Thomas the maxims 
which he hadadopted. In a previous conversation, he had insisted 
that ‘The best way to study at midnight, is to be fast asleep.’ 
The ruined eyes, or wretched health, of many a midnight student, 
have proved the folly of neglecting a maxim so obviously sound, 
and thus unfitting himself for efficient, and persevering study. 
He now gives another maxim, in the same spirit ; ‘ Don’t study 
hard!’ 

At such a paradox, Thomas is astonished ; but Robert appeals to 
the ‘ aching head,’ and the ‘weak eyes’—and the ‘ can’t think,’ 
and ‘can’t understand,’ which has so often been the consequence 
of ‘ studying hard ;’ and he is compelled to admit that it has some 
truth. The direction is enforced by a maxim derived from the 
wisdom of antiquity, ‘ Festina lente,’ and by the more homely, but 
not less expressive American proverb, ‘Take it as you can hold 
it.” In a seminary of some eminence, the rule is made imperative 
upon the pupils, that they should not think more, or study more, 
or feel more, than is consistent with retaining their full strength for 
the duties of to-morrow, and the next w eek, and the next month, 
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62 Maxims for Study. 


The fable of the goose with golden eggs, is an apt reproof for 
those who attempt habitually to forestall the strength of to-morrow, 
in order to do double duty to-day. 

But another maxim is given to modify this, on the authority of 
Brougham ; ‘ Be a whole man, at one thing at a time.’ Thomas 
admits, that much of his difficulty in acquiring knowledge, bas 
arisen from want of fixed attention; and Robert insists, that this 
arises from the very attempt to study hard, without relaxation. In 
his colloquial style, he says, ‘ Work! jump! breathe the fresh air! 
and then your mind will take h: ld strongly of one thing. If you 
study till your head aches, and you are “all in a fog,” you will be 
just fit to study fifty things at once, and learn nothing after all.’ 

A third rule is given equally opposed to the ‘high pressure 
system,’ and which it would seem an insult to common sense to 
give, if it were not every day violated, in half the schools in our 
country,—‘ Go over and over again what you learn, until you 
know it perfectly.’ He insists however, that every lesson should be 
learned well, and the repetition should be only employed to secure 
the knowledge which is acquired, and not as an excuse for learn- 
ing superficially at first. 

The last rule is intended to prevent all abuse of the previous 
ones, and directs, ‘ Keep adding to your stock of knowledge.’ 

There is much of important truth in the homely maxims of 
Robert. ‘The intellectual vigor and health of more than one stu- 
dent, and professional man has been sacrificed by neglecting them ; 
and they might be sustained, if necessary, by high authority. 

In looking over the very interesting ‘ Journal of McLellan,’ one 
of our young countrymen, who came back from an instructive tour 
in Europe, to a premature grave, we found some things precisely 
in point. The spirit of excessive study in the youth of our country, 
owes its origin very much to the unhappy disposition to Aasten in 
all we undertake. ‘The expectations of friends cannot be met, 
unless the young man pushes forward rapidly in his profession. 
The demands of the public cannot be satisfied, unless a popular 
author issues books in rapid succession—so rapid that they cannot 
possess the soundness, or accuracy, which is necessary to improve 
and elevate the public mind—that they must cultivate the taste for 
rapid and superficial reading. It is not surprising that those who 
aim only at popularity, or gain, should push on, upon the top of the 
tide ; but we are grieved to see men, who are capable of exerting a 
powerful and lasting influence on the character of our country, and 
of mankind, willing to follow their example. The perusal of Me 
Lellan’s journal, and the just and vivid pictures he gives of literary 
circles, brought to our recollection two great points alluded to 
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in the dialogue we have described, in which foreign students, in 
theory and practice, condemn our prevalent habits. 

1. Instead of diffusing their efforts over the whole field of know- 
ledge, they concentrate their minds on a single object, until that is 
accomplished ; and thus like Butler, after thirty years’ labor on 
his ‘ Analogy of Religion,’ they leave a structure as permanent as 
their own castles—whose very ruins would give more pleasure and 
instruction to posterity than the half built fabrics of the day. 

2. The literary men of Europe make it a principle to relax 
their minds, especially by frequenting social circles, and by general 
and cheerful conversation, not forgetting the value of female society, 
or the influence of music. The morning is usually the only period of 
close study, while the latter part of the day is given up to relaxa- 
tion ; and it is said that even Sir Walter Scott, whose duties called 
him to one of the courts of Jaw at nine o'clock in the morning, 
wrote most of his voluminous works before that hour. It is almost 
as difficult to break in upon the foreign student’s hours of relaxa- 
tion, as upon those devoted to study. When abroad, we found 
no difficulty in getting instruction from literary men, if we could 
find them at a leisure hour in the morning; but we have often 
gone to a party of literary men in the evening, anticipating an 
intellectual feast, and have met a steady resistance to every attempt 
to deprive them of this holiday of the mind. 

They are right; and we are utterly, grossly wrong, in attempt- 
ing to increase the vigor of the mind by tncessant intellectual 
effort. Many of our students not only strain the nerves in this 
manner, beyond the power of healthy action, but leave the best 
feelings of the heart to languish and die for want of opportunity to 
act; and then, fastidiously, or philosophically, as they would have 
it, despise those finer, warmer emotions, of which they are no 
longer susceptible ! We cannot but pity the man who has thus 
buried the better half of his nature—the friend—the father—the 
husband—the brother—in order to gain preeminence in mere 
intellectual vision, a quality in which he will ever be far inferior to 
‘archangels fallen.’ We pity him still more, when he has sacri- 
ficed health itself to these excessive efforts ; and we often think of 
the reply of an European professor to our account of these habits, 
‘No wonder your Jiterary men are diseased and die !’ 

We would not be understood to mean that relaxation will render 
other means for preserving the health of the student unnecessary. 
He that would strive in the intellectual or the spiritual race, must 
be ‘ temperate in all things.’ And we would especially be under- 
stood, that we believe nothing can be a substitute for exercise or 
manual labor; for we are convinced of the truth of the maxir, 
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that ‘ muscular effort is one of the best means of repose from intel- 
lectual effort.’ But we are equally convinced that exercise will be 
of no avail without relaxation—and that exercise or labor which 
does not relieve the mind from effort, only wears out the system 
more rapidly, by demanding double duty from its organs. 





THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN OUR COUNTRY. 


Our country formerly received from one of the first literary 
Journals of Europe, the high compliment, ‘that the great body of 
the American people is better educated than the bulk of any 
European community ;’ and we are persuaded, that we then de- 
served this character. But the laurels thus bestowed, are every 
day fading and falling from our brows. Europeans already point 
us to our multitudes of ignorant voters and uninstructed children ; 
and, as if in envy of our lot, are annually sending us hundreds of 
thousands of their own ignorant, and too often vicious poor. Our 
national vanity is ready to cry out,—‘ Traitor!’ to any one who 
ventures to point out our national defects, or national faults, and 
above all, to disclose them to the world. But we have a duty to 
perform which does not allow us to shrink from reproach. 

1. It is demonstrable, that we need schools for not less than one 
million of wninstructed children, chiefly in the Western and South- 
ern States. 

2. It is certain, that we need an army of teachers to instruct 
these schools ; for we have scarcely enough to direct those already 
existing. 

3. It is equally certain, that the number of children destitute of 
instruction is increasing naturally, at the rate of seventy-eight 
thousand every year, and that two thousand five hundred teachers 
are necessary every year, in addition to those which we need, to 
supply our present wants. 

4. It is capable of proof, that we have been receiving, every 
year, an accession of one hundred and thirty thousand foreigners to 
our population, most of whom, as well as their children, are des- 
titute even of elementary knowledge ; and that this number is 
increasing. 

We think we-hear a sigh from our Northern friends, at the wants 
of the unfortunate South and West—at the ignorance and depravity 
of foreign emigrants. But could we present the whole truth, we 
fear they would find reason to blush for themselves, and to trem 
ble for their own children, and their own states, 
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The governor of Pennsylvania tells us, that a large part of the 
electors by whom he was chosen, are unable to read the votes they 
carry to the polls ; and that two thirds of their children are not pro- 
vided with any means of instruction. And this state is equivalent 
to one third of the North, in population and power. 

Gov. Vroom, of New Jersey, says :—‘ The branches taught, (in 
the schools of N. Jersey,) are the most ordmary,—the mere ele- 
ments of instruction, and they are often taught very defectively. 
There is no uniformity in the mode or system of instruction, nor 
is there any approximation to it. Many of our teachers are not 
well qualified in point of intelligence, and some, it is feared, are not 
fitted to form the morals of our youth.’ ‘ The cause of education 
makes little progress.’ At least eleven thousand children are un- 
instructed. And yet, this state is directly connected with two of 
the largest and wealthiest cities of our country, from which light 
ought to be collected, and spread in every direction. 

In the schools of New York, we have been assured, multitudes 
are taught by incompetent men. In New England, we have re- 
ceived evidence from gentlemen or from publications in every 
state, that there are great defects in the schools,—that a large 
number of the teachers are totally unqualified for their task,—that 
few in our common schools are well fitted for their stations,—that 
in a large number of our schools, the laws are evaded, and in- 
spection and examination neglected,—the methods of instruction 
defective, and the moral condition still worse. ‘To the question we 
have often asked, ‘ Do the best informed parents you know, con- 
sider it safe to send their children to the common schools?’ the 
answer is almost uniformly in the negative ; and we received this 
reply from one gentleman who had visited, personally, one hun- 
dred schools, in one of the New England States. 

We are compelled, therefore, by the evidence before us to add, 
that ‘ the unfortunate West and South,’ and ‘ foreign emigrants,’ are 
not alone in need ; and to say ; 

5. That it is proved by the testimony of persons familiar with 
schools in the best instructed states, that a very large number of 
the children now at school, are committed to the care of teachers 
unqualified to instruct and educate them. 

6. That the methods of instruction are defective, and that the 
rapid increase of branches of instruction has led to great superfi- 
ciality. 

7. That the same cause, combined with sectarian prejudices, 
has led to the exclusion of moral instruction, and moral influence, 
toa sad extent, and that many of our schools have become nur- 
series of vice. 

*6 
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In some of our large towns, and a few of our villages, the energy 
of the friends of education has led to thorough reformation in these 
respects ; but for most of our schools, this is yet to be accomplished. 

8. It is not the least painful and discouraging part of this pic- 
ture, that in consequence of wrong views, or of apprehensions of 
Opposition in attempting a change, the best informed and most 
respectable parents, instead of endeavoring to improve common 
schools, often withdraw their children, and their support, and atten- 
tion from them, and establish private schools, thus leaving the com- 
mon schools to become less respectable, and less capable of refor- 
mation. 

Thus much we considered it due to our readers. to say, in’ 
introducing to them some remarks by a foreign gentleman of great 
respectability and intelligence, on the defects of American Schools, 
and the means of removing them. His love to our country has 
led him to adopt it as his own, for many years ; long observation 
of. our schools has qualified him to judge of their character; and 
his familiarity with those of Europe, enables him to compare them 
with the best which the wisdom and experience of the old conti- 
nent has established. 

We are persuaded that these remarks were written in the spirit 
of candor ; and we hope they will be read with the desire to profit 
by his opinions. 





ON THE DEFECTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND THE MEANS OF 
IMPROVEMENT. 


BY A NATIVE OF EUROPE. 


You ask me ‘how it happens that Germany has produced so 
many distinguished and profound scholars, while America has 
furnished so few.’ 

This question is a very delicate one to answer, as in solving it 
correctly, | must necessarily compare our existing school systeta, 
our colleges, and universities, with the schools, gymmasia, and 
universities of Germany. Far from wishing to hurt the feelings of 
any one of my fellow-citizens, far from being desirous to eriticise 
our present institutions, I trust the sound judgment of every enlight- 
ened American will see in my frank exposition, only an ardent 
wish to call the attention of the friends of education, to a matter 
still very superficially discussed, and very imperfectly settled 
among us. As an American citizen, as a father of a numerous 
family, as an assiduous and close observer in all that concerns 
education, I submit this matter to the mature consideration of 
every liberal, well informed, and impartial friend of education as 
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now existing among us. ‘To speak frankly, I regard our system 
of education as deficient and superficial, and to this I ascribe the 
deficiency of learned men among us. 

In entering on this discussion, [ would submit the following 
thoughts : 

First. The United States have already surpassed the old world in 
their political institutions. ‘Their system of prisons and penitentia- 
ries has been justly praised. ‘The philanthropic and patriotic spirit 
of our citizens has excited deservedly the admiration of the world. 
But is this the case with our schools, and our system of education ? 
No; we are in this respect not so far advanced as we should be, 
as the rapid progress in science, arts, inventions, and discoveries 
seems to render necessary. We by no means keep pace with the 
genius of the age ; our education, our instruction, remains far behind 
all other things among us. 

The second thought is a melancholy one, but unhappily too 
true. We spend milions of dollars for banks, railroads, canals, 
harbors, fortifications, public buildings, &c., and hesitate to expend 
a few thousands for the education of our children, our future 
legislators, rulers, and defenders. 

“What then has supported our independence until the present 
moment—what has given us happiness and abundance? Is it the 
English, the French, or the German people? Or is it not the 
American citizen, by his persevering industry, talent and skill— 
even with all the superficiality of his education and learning? 
Judge then to what an eminence the United States might justly 
aspire, after a certain lapse of time, if our institutions could be 
raised and perfected, if sound learning should be introduced instead 
of superficiality, and a multiplied variety of studies, crowded to- 
gether, and ill-digested. 

In attempting to prove this superficiality and defect in our schools, 
I must again request my readers to believe that in speaking the 
language of truth, I have not the least intention to hurt the feelings 
of any one, or to attack any particular institutions. My anxious 
and only wish is, to direct the attention of the public towards 
education, and to contribute as much as my capacities permit, to 
a simple and sounder y>stem—a national, a truly American sys- 
tem—and thus to prove to the world, that we can be as per fect in 
this branch of our institutions, as in our social, political and peni- 
tentiary establishments. 

And which is most important to us, a railroad, a bank, or the 
education of our children? Public institutions, as well as money 
and wealth, are liable to many accidents, to entire destruction, 
while sound knowledge, and talents properly cultivated, are endur- 
ing possessions. Should not every wealthy man keep this axiom 
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continually in his mind, in providing for the welfare of his own 
children ? 

So much has been said respecting education, and the deficiency 
of our schools and academies, and such frequent complaints have 
been made of the want of good and sound instruction, of compe- 
tent teachers, &c., that I will present only a brief statement of my 
views concerning them. 

We find generally in our schools, Ist. That the variety and 
number of the branches of instruction, are entirely disproportionate 
to the time fixed for its final termination. 

2d. ‘The number of pupils is too large in proportion to the 
number of teachers. 

3d. A great number of teachers are not competent to teach well. 

4th. The teachers have, in general, too small a salary. 

i 5th. The number of worse than useless books, multiplied by 
defective compilation, and false claims to novelty and usefulness, 
has become very great. 

6th. The scholars learn too much by rote, without enough of 
previous explanation ; and very little opportunity is given for the 
exertion of their own faculties, for reflection, or for new combi- 
nations of ideas. 

8th. Latin and Greek absorb the greatest part of the time, and 
the English language, and grammar are taught very superficially. 
The French, and other modern languages, so useful to Americans, 
are too much neglected. 

These are some of the most striking defects in our present 
school system. As long as they exist, it will be utterly impossible 
to obtain a solid education, to acquire those clear and sound prin- 
ciples of knowledge which will enable a scholar to enter a college, 
or into any office as successfully as could be desirable. We can 
never obtain any solid basis of instruction except by simplifying it, 
and by earnest endeavors to give a pupil clear and sound views of 
elementary principles. This can only be accomplished by begin- 
ning with a few branches, and by allowing a scholar the necessary 
time to digest these, before he commences any other study. Ex- 
perience has taught me, that a youth who has fully mastered the 
principles of one branch of knowledge, will not only study it with 
greater ardor, but will acquire another more rapidly. 

It will be easy to apply this single theory to practice, and give 
an entirely new, and more useful direction to our present school 
; system, by the following means, me ¢ 
I propose the establishment at once, - | 
A, Ofa preparatory school. 

B. Ofa seminary or college in which teachers shall be formed. 
The school shall be a nursery for the seminary or college; the 
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seminary a nursery, for teachers. But in order to secure success, 
it will be necessary that the government of the state should take 
both institutions, under its immediate protection ; because, both 
must be independent of any private patronage, and not be inter- 
rupted in their established course, by any foreign influence.* 

In the school shall be admitted boys of seven or eight years old, 
to prepare for entering the seminary, even if they have no inclina- 
tion to be teachers. 

To the seminary or college shall be admitted those pupils, who 
have passed through the school, and any students desirous of the 
same course of instruction, whether they mtend to engage in teach- 
ing or to pursue some other occupation. The aim of both insti- 
tutions should be, not only to form teachers, but to diffuse a new 
and sound system of education throughout the United States, and 
thus to multiply at the same time, and by the same means, good 
pupils and good teachers. Every one attached to the institutions, 
whether superintendent, professors, teachers, or pupils, should be 
admitted without any discrimination in their religious faith. The 
course of studies in both institutions should be in strict accordance 
with the above directed principles, and be divided into two distinct 
courses ; the Classical and the English course. 

The complete course of study should last four vears, An extra, 
fifth year should be given, for purposes which shall be explained 
hereafter; and the studies of both institutions should be divided 
into four progressive classes. 

The promotion from one class to another, should depend, in both, 
upon the studies and good behavior of the scholars, and not, as is 
the case now in our colleges, upon the number of years of their 
continuance. 

I propose, therefore, to establish, besides the usual public exam- 
inations, a semi-annual private examination, in which the scholars 
judged fit for promotion, may pass, even after six months tuition, 
to a higher class, at least in those branches in which they have 
deserved promotion. No pupil should be promoted without this 
exaimmmation. 

The board of examiners should consist of the superintendent, the 
principal, the professors, and teachers, and some competent commis- 
sioners, named by the Governor of the State. The votes should be 
given in writing, and by secret ballot, so as to prevent any partiality, 
The majority “of votes should decide for or against the pupil on 
each study ; and thus it may happen that he is judged fit in one 
branch (for example, in his arithmetic or geography) to enter a 


* Our readers are aware that we have not much confidence in state patronage 
in our country, in promoting the welfare of a literary institution. It has ruined 
more than one, Would state affairs be entrusted to the faculty of our colleges? 
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higher class, and for the rest of his studies, to remain six months 
longer in his class, until his private examination has fully satisfied 
the board. This private examination should be oral, and in 
writing, and should be established in both institutions. No student 
should go from the senior class, and graduate, without having sub- 
mitted to it. ‘Thus a parent may be sure that his son has tho- 
roughly learned that which the instructor promised to teach him ; 
the youth will be fully convinced that his promotion, or rejection, 
has been fair and impartial, and the consequence of his conduct 
and studies. ‘The public also will know that the graduates have 
really studied and improved, in the branches of the prescribed 
course, and that they are really able to enter upon business with 
success ; and every one will soon be convinced of the good effect 
which such a plan, strictly observed, will have upon the character 
of our youth. 





REYNOLDS ON THE USE OF THE EYES. 
(Concluded. } 


Hints to Students on the Use of the Eyes. By Evwarp Reynoxps,M. D. 
of Boston.—[ Biblical Repository,* for July, 1833.) 


In our last number, we gave a partial sketch of the interesting 
essay of Dr. Reynolds—one of our most able and experienced 
oculists—on the use of the eyes, containing a condensed view of 
the causes of weakness, and the rules for the proper degree and 
adjustment of light which he has pointed out. In the remainder 
of the essay, he goes on to advise the student as to the best 
periods for study, the precautions which are necessary, the most 
obvious symptoms of disease, and the simple remedies to be used 
on its first approach. 

The period of the day when the eyes are capable of severe 
Jabor with the greatest impunity, is a point of much importance. 
Dr. Reynolds believes that the soft light of morning, when the 
eye is rested by a moderate, but sufficient amount of sleep, renders 
this part of the day, in general, the most favorable time for study. 
Still, there are exceptions to this rule, and those who find any 
unfavorable effect from morning study, should of course avoid it. 
He cautions all, however, against too sudden a transition from the 


* We regret that by an accidental error, we gave credit, in our last number, 
to the Biblical Repertory for this article, instead of the Biblical Repository, so 
ably conducted by Prof Robinson, and recently united with the Quarterly 
Observer, edited by B. B. Edwards. 
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bed tothe study. ‘The organs of sight, from their peculiar delicacy, 
are most susceptible to injury from extremes, which, indeed, no 
part of the animal frame can sustain with impunity ; and it is very 
wrong ‘to go as some do, immediately from the bed to the study 
table, while the eyes are but half opened, and the student may 
be said to be half asleep.’ Let the morning student, if he would 
use his sight to the best advantage, ‘ move about for a little space, 
until his eyes recover from the first weakness that is generally ex- 
perienced on awaking, before he goes to his studies.’ We would 
remark, in passing, that if this principle be correct, the practice in 


our colleges of compelling students to pass from the deep sleep of 


youth, and from total darkness, to the chapel and the recitation 
room, must be attended with danger to the sight. 

But whether the morning be chosen for study or not, there are 
periods of the day when it is unsafe. ‘The tendency to congestion, 
or fullness of blood, in the head and eyes of students, renders it im- 
portant not to strain the eyes immediately after a full meal, or when 
the body, from any cause, is in a heated condition. A German 
writer tells us of public speakers, who have ruined their eyes by 
using them improperly, soon after the delivery of orations or ser- 
mons. 

Dr. Reynolds earnestly advises the students to avoid straining 


the eyes by artificial evening light. We must quote the whole of 


his remarks on this important point. 


‘The day time, as we have said before, is the proper period for hard 
study. The evening ts the period for repose or amusement. Nature has 
provided a light by day, which, if not spoiled by man’s device, acts rather 
as an agreeable stimulus than as an injury to the organ of vision. It is 
impossible, when she has withdrawn it from the earth, to substitute an 
artificial light, that is equally agreeable, and equally innocent. If the 
student will be content to study only by the light of nature’s lamp, and to 
repose, when she, for his good, has extinguished it, he will diminish ex- 
ceedingly, the chances of weakened vision. More eyes have been 
injured by Saturday night Sermons, than by the week’s study that pre- 
ceded them. The prevalent error that ‘a man cannot write until the 
spirit moves,’ has unfitted many a ready writer for much useful labor. 
Through man’s native indolence, it will probably destroy many more ; 
for the spirit seldom will move the procrastinating, lazy man, until the 
setting sun compels him to light his candles for the evening and mid- 
night toil.’ 


If using the eyes in the evening cannot be avoided, such reading 
or study should be selected as is not connected with great mental 
effort, since this always increases the tendency of blood to the 
head, and consequently the danger of injury tothe eyes. Writing, 
when it does not require much thought, is preferable to reading, 
as an evening employment. 
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We are next told of the wonderful and intimate sympathy of the 
eyes with all the other organs of the body. No organ gives us a 
more striking indication of the general state of health : ; and there 
is no other whose strength depends so much on the general vigor 
of the system. From this, Dr. Reynolds infers, that the same 
rules which are necessary to keep the body in health, should be 
observed by the student who would secure clear and distinct vision. 
The enjoyment of free, pure air, a daily and regular amount of ex- 
ercise, and such an arrangement of the dress as shall not interfere 
with the perfect freedom of circulation, even if it be at the ex- 
pense of letting the cravat or the stock sit more loosely about the 
neck than fashion should dictate, or at the sacrifice of other of the 
modern false notions of taste, are as important to the eyes as to the 
general health. In consequence of this sympathy, disorder in 
other important organs, especially in the organs of digestion, seri- 
ously affects the eyes ; and any violent effort, particularly if it be 
of such a nature as to produce a flashing or darkness over the 
eyes, must inevitably weaken them. 

Strict temperance in eating and drinking, Dr. R. regards as an 
indispensable requisite for the preservation of healthy eyes, and 
asks, 

‘To what are we to attribute the clear hends of the ancient philoso- 
phers? Their works are not the production of congested brains. Their 
eyes looked out upon nature with a clear vision, to the end of life. Unlike 
the students of the present day, they exercised their limbs as well as 
their minds. They studied and thought in the open air. The brain 
was not the only organ that was tasked; and therefore it was not op- 
pressed with the blood belonging to other parts of the body. Again, 
they were obedient to the wholesome laws of temperance. Therefore, 
their vessels were not filled, as is the case with too many of our students, 
to almost apoplectic fulness. Among the multitudes of our hard stu- 
dents, who compl: in of weakness of the eyes, a vast proportion may 
attribute the misfortune to a total neglect of these first principles of 
health.’ 

We reproach and loathe the man whose eyes are red and weeping 
with the effects of intemper: ite drinking ; while we cordially pity 
purblind students, as in some sense, martyrs to the cause of learning. 
Dr. R. however, administers a rebuke which, we fear, is too often 
merited. 

‘A closer examination of their history presents a very different result. 
Our sympathy may grow cool, if we regard them with a physiologic eye. 
It is a love of the flesh, more than a love of the spirit, that too often 
clouds their vision. It is too much food, crowding, with unnecessary 
blood, the tender vessels of the retina. It is too little exercise, allowing 
these accumulated fluids to settle down into fatal congestion. It is posi- 


tions wholly at variance with the freedom of the circulation; and various 


other imprudences, which are the resu!t» of carelessness, or unjustifiable 
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ignorance. “'The day-laborer may eat what he will, provided it is whole- 
some, and his eyes will not suffer. But let the student, who is called 
upon to devote, not only his eyes, but his brain, to severe labor, live upon 
highly nutritious food, and such as is difficult of digestion, and we shall 
soon see how his vision will be impaired, through the vehement and 
persevering determination of blood to the head, which such a course 
must inevitably occasion.” So speaks Beer, whose extensive opportu- 
nities of observation have, perhaps, never been exceeded. The daily 
practice of every observing oculist, is filled with coincident experience.’ 

The necessity of a suitable amount of sleep, Dr. R. urges as 
not less essential to the health of the eyes than of the body. ‘None 
of the organs of the body more need regular, daily alternation 
of activity and repose than the eyes ; and ‘they reason falsely who 
think they gain time, when they steal it from the hours of sleep.’ 
But he warns us that excess may be injurious even in sleep. 

The amount of labor to which the eyes are subjected, must 
be varied according to.their original powers, the diversity of 
which is very great. The eye is not exempt from the general law 
of the system which requires that each organ must exercise its natu- 
ral functions in order to secure its full developement. ‘Many men 
daily impair, or destroy their eyes, by immoderate use ; not a few 
have done the same by too little ;” and both extremes are to be 
avoided. 

But however varied the natural condition and powers of the 
eyes may be, there are symptoms produced by an undue use, 
which should be carefully noticed. If then we find it necessary to 
bring objects nearer than usual to the eyes,—if we have sensations 
of painful distention or increased heat about the eyes,—involun- 
tary tears,—a moderate but uncomfortable headache, especially 
about the eyebrows,—a thin cloud passing suddenly before the 
eyes,—the appearance of a circle or rainbow surrounding objects, 
—and especially any visible inflammation of the eye, or its lid, we 
ought to consider these symptoms as indications of disease, and give 
the organs timely repose. 

Dr. R. then gives some general directions as to the surest and 
speediest mode of restoring the eyes when thus affected, to a 
healthy condition, of which we can only give a brief notice. He 
recommends, as the first remedy, to give the eyes a season of 
repose, which is ‘better accomplished by a change, than by entire 
cessation from labor.’ To close the eyes during the day, and 
take a few turns in the open air, or round the room, if done 
often, even for a few minutes, will be of essential benefit. When 
there is an unnatural determination of blood to the eyes, benefit 
may be derived by stimulating baths of water with salt or mustard, 
for the feet. Perhaps the best of all remedies would be to aban- 
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don books altogether, to travel moderately, ‘to wander in the woods 
and meadows, and refresh the misused organs by the endless alter- 
nations of nature’s works.’ 

One invariable caution is here given :—‘ The eyes, when in this 
condition, should never be used at all, immediately after awaking 
from sleep in the morning, after meals, or by candle light.’ Our 
experience leads us to believe that the sufferer, in such cases, 
should also avoid all attention to the kindling of a morning fire,— 
a severe trial to a student’s eyes. And we cannot help remarking 
here, how much straining of the eyes is spared by the use of the 
Russian stove, and other modes of heating a room which put the 
fire out of view, without rendering the air of the room impure. 
Agreeable as the established habit of Americans may be, of gazing 
at the fire, it cannot fail to injure the eyes; and no one who has 
not passed a winter in a room warmed in the manner alluded to, 
can imagine the difference. 

The last direction given by Dr. Reynolds is, to wash the eyes 
frequently during the day, either in cold or warm water, as is 
found most agreeable. We have known a case, in which very 
warm water was found the best remedy for weakness of the sight. 

Among the prevalent habits of students by which the eyes are 
injured, Dr. R. mentions the irritation produced by rubbing them 
on awaking in the morning, a practice which has, in some cases, 
occasioned permanent and incurable disease,—exposing the eyes 
to a current of wind,—reading while the body is in a recum- 
bent position,—using the eyes too early after the system has been 
affected with serious disease,—exercising them too much in the 
examination of minute objects,—and the use of tobacco. 

But in the opinion of Dr. R., the very measures which are taken 
to relieve the eyes, often give rise to the most serious evils. He 
remarks, that the popular plan of using green glasses, in a vast 
proportion of cases, instead of diminishing weakness, increases it ; 
and that they should only be used, when exposed to a glare of 
light for any length of time,’ which cannot be moderated in any 
other way. 

He next warns us against the use of eye waters, as a practice 
‘that has aided in the destruction of thousands of eyes.’ ‘ The 
student whose eyes are affected should never use a stronger colly- 
rium than good river water, without the counsel of some skilful, 
well informed physician.’ He endeavors to enforce this advice 
by an aneedote of a celebrated eye water, which made the fortune 
of a family ia Paris by the wonderful cures it wrought, and which 
proved to be—the water of the Seine ! 

The last direction given for the preservation of the sight is, that 
the student should exercise the eye in the examination of distant 
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Use of Spectacles. 15 


objects, that it may not lose the power of adapting itself to objects 
at different distances, and that the muscles may retain their flexi- 
bility in promoting these changes. 

Dr. R. then gives in detail the indications by which an indi- 
vidual may determine the precise time when spectacles should be 
used, and directions by which the glasses may be adapted to the 
actual condition of the eyes, which would be highly valuable to 
all, as old age approaches. We can only quote the remark, 
that the eyes are often injured by deferring too long the use of 
artificial lenses, when those of the eye are defective ; and that itis 
an error to suppose, that the decay of the organs will be retarded 
by putting off the use of spectacles. 

Weakness of eyes is often placed to the account of Greek and 
Hebrew characters. Dr. R. has found however, that in many 
cases, disease ascribed to these, could be traced to faults and follies 
in diet and regimen ; and he believes that there is nothing essen- 
tial 10 the study of Greek and Hebrew, which is peculiarly calcu- 
lated to injure the sight. But he remarks, that where it does pro- 
duce evil, it is probably owing, in a large number of cases, to the 
superficial knowledge of our students, which compels them to 
pore over the page, and search anxiously through the dictionary 
and grammar, until the brain is feverish as well as the eyes, a 
drudgery from which the ‘ thorough scholar’ is ina great meas- 
ure delivered. 

This leads Dr. R. to mention another evil in our modes of edu- 
cation, to which we have often alluded. 


‘Many of our young men fit themselves for admission to the University 
“in a hurry.” Almost everything is done “in a hurry” in our country ; 
perhaps nothing more so than the business of education. Thus they 
are compelled to study, day and night, in order to be prepared for the ap- 
proaching examination. Eyes that have been accustomed to little use, 
are suddenly called to steady and laborious action. Can one be surprised 
at the result, that such immoderate use of the organ should weaken it?’ 


The wonder seems to be, that so many escape the effects of these 
efforts, and of the intense study which superficial preparation ren- 
ders necessary afterwards. 

Dr. R. concludes by urging attention to this subject, ‘ as a sol~ 
emn duty upon all who regard their individual happiness, or desire 
to render their usefulness as extensive as possible, by bringing all 
the powers which God has bestowed upon them, into full and per- 
manent activity.’ He urges it especially upon the clergy, and re= 
marks, that ‘they, above all men, are least excusable, if they 
wantonly suffer any of these powers, from ambition, neglect, or 
unjustifiable ignorance, to be squandered or lost.’ 
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Such are the leading topics of an article, which ought to be in 
the hands of every student, and parent, and teacher. We have 
endeavored to give such an account of it as shall excite attention, 
and Jead to observation and inquiry, on a subject of vital impor- 
tance to the interests of learning, as well as humanity. We re- 
Joice to hear that the author is revising and extending this essay, 
for separate publication ; and especially, that he will not allow it to 
be printed in small type. We hope it will thus be placed within 
the reach of all our readers, even if their sight be impaired; and 
we earnestly commend it to their perusal. 


[For the Annals of Education.]} 


REWARDS IN SCHOOLS. 


Few persons can be found who agree precisely upon the sub- 
ject of rewards and punishments. The general tendency in this, 
as in most other things, connected with school discipline, is to 
extremes,—when it is extremes which should be particularly 
avoided, and which are so surely dangerous. 

Many persons are of opinion that medals and certificates are 
injurious, because they excite emulation ; that threats and prom- 
ises are bad, because they create false motives, even for good 
results ; and that every degree of punishment is cruel and unne- 
cessary. Others, on the contrary, maintain, that children will not be 
led, or governed, without stimulants of some kind ; that it is not in 
their nature to love virtue for its own sake; and that they will 
inevitably be ruined, if not constantly checked and corrected, 
urged and impelled, from their infancy upwards. It seems to me, 
that, as usual, there is some truth on both sides of the question, 
and that the correct theory and practice lie between them. 

Let us first consider how far rewards and punishments adminis- 
tered in school, excite ambition and emulation. If I understand 
these two passions, there is a vast difference in their nature and 
tendency. Ambition, is a strong desire to attain something in 
itself destrable,—emulation is a wish to excel others. The one 
must lead to good, if its possessor be a high-minded character ; the 
other, on the contrary, must be a rank weed amid the fairest of 
flowers. Now if this be true, ambition may always be excited, if 
the object placed in view be an exalted one; emulation never 
should be tolerated, be the object what it may; for it is closely 
connected with envy, hatred, and a host of evils too numerous to 
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Medals and Prizes. 77 


mention.* Now it will readily be allowed, that either of these 
emotions may spring up in the heart, without external incentives ; 
and that without medals, or rewards of any kind, children may be 
Jed to feel and cherish all the worst effects of emulation. On the 
other hand, I hold it to be equally true, that ail these things may 
be freely made use of, without any of these injurious effects ensuing. 

A teacher can render almost any thing a reward or a punishment 
to his pupil, by his own manner of considering it. For instance, I 
once had an empty seat placed at my side in the school. I soon 
perceived a child who was mischievous and idle. I said, ‘ Come 
here and sit by me, you are too naughty to sit among good 
children ;—I cannot trust you at any distance from me until you 
are better.’ The child cried bitterly at what he deemed a punish- 
ment; and soon behaved well enough to resume his former seat. 
Not long after, I saw another whose diligence and attention gave 
me peculiar pleasure ; I called him with a smile, to sit on the same 
seat. ‘Come to me,’ said I, ‘1 love to have you near me, when 
you are so good.’ The smiling happiness of this child sufficiently 
testified his comprehension of the sprrit of my arrangements. 

Now I was myself in the constant habit of using medals ; but 
it was my desire and endeavor to make such a use of them as 
should counteract, instead of encouraging, emulation. By the 
older pupils,—children of eight and nine years,—they were con- 
sidered only as trifles, of little importance in themselves,—simply 
as a proof of my approbation of their improvement ; and so little did 
they value them as marking their superiority to others,—that they 
would at all times yield them readily to any of their companions 
who might, in my opinion, have merited them equally—that is, 
who had made equal proficiency, according to their age, means, 
capacity, &c. It should always be a teacher’s aim, from the first 
entrance of a new pupil into his school, to create in him a strong 
affection for his schoolmates,—a disinterested desire for the mutual 
good of all,—and I do not believe this to be so difficult as is gen- 
erally imagined ; particularly, if he see in the teacher an ardent 
wish for the equal happiness of all committed to his care,—even 
at the sacrifice of his own. Good as well as evil is contagious ; 
and as truly as ‘ a soft answer turneth away wrath’—or a harsh one 
provokes it, so truly do love, and gentle disinterestedness, and 


* We believe that our correspondent’s definitions of these terms are in accord- 
ance with their use by a large part of the community, but we doubt whether 
they are entirely correct. We care very little however, for terms ; and if others 
think proper to present the love of excellence (not comparative but positive excel» 
lence,) under the name of ambition, as a motive in education, and to condemn 
personal rivalry under the name of emulation, we shall agree with them entirely, 
although we suspect that more good wi!! be accomplished by employing une- 
quivocal terms. 
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78 Disinterestedness to be Cultivated. 


patient kindness, ensure a degree, at least; of the same virtues, from 
all within the magic circle of their influence. The first time each 
little child of three or four years old, who deserved a medal from 
any cause, and had it awarded to him, was asked whether he would 
not rather bestow it on a companion, who also had been good,— 
the wondering little creature invariably answered, ‘No, I had 
rather have it myself.’ I seldom remembered to have heard such 
an answer given by any child the second time; not that | insisted 
upon his relinguisiing t, or deprived him of it, for not doing so, 
for that would have been unjust; but I endeavored to let him see 
by looking into his own little heart, that he was not quite happy 
in loving himself better than his companion ; that the smiles and 
approbation of his parents for his merited reward, were still insuf- 
ficient to compensate him for the little, reproving voice in his own 
heart, which told him he had been selfish. Perhaps, at a second 
trial, he might yield reluctantly ; but the pleasure he saw he had 
given to another,—the bright smiles which meet him on every side, 
and the marked love and approbation of his instructor, seemed 
ample compensation for his trifling loss ; while, at another time, 
when, perhaps, he himself may be the receiver, he will not fail to 
feel the difference in his sensations. He will thus early begin to 
realize, that it is in truth ‘ more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
This is an example only; but it will serve to show that rewards 
may be used to excite generous, rather than selfish, feelings ; and 
it is only one of many instances, which might be adduced to illus- 
trate the same truth. 

I think prizes, as they are generally given, are injurious; be- 
cause all who desire, and who strive to acquire them cannot 
possibly receive them. Little gifts, bestowed occasionally and 
unexpectedly by the teacher, as marks of geveral affection or ap- 
probation, are far better,—though they will never be requisite ina 
school properly governed. If a teacher be really impartial, he will 
seldom be accused of favoritism, as some might apprehend. Child- 
ren are quick to see their own defects, and the merits of others, if 
a teacher be uniformly judicious, and affectionate in like proportion 
to all. Indeed, from close observation of my own former, childish 
feelings, and those of the many committed to my care, I am 
inclined to think that the most universal principle,—the strongest 
and earliest felt in the mind of a child,—is a principle of justice. 
It is this which nine times out of ten produces the unpleasant foible 
of tale-telling ; and it is this too, which leads to much that is good, 
and much that is evil, in the human character, according as the 
infant mind is led to generous or to selfish emvtions. Let us be 
cautious, above all things, to examine well the internal principle 
from which a child’s impulses proceed, before we incline to pro- 
nounce in favor of, or against them. 
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Let the teacher be ever on the watch for rising emotions of 
vanity, or of mortification, in such scholars as are really superior or 
inferior, by natural endowments, to others; checking the one, by 
showing that gratitude only is due to Him, who has bestowed 
superiority in some things, and who has thus rendered vanity more 
culpable ; and encouraging the other, by showing him, that if he 
uses the powers he has to the utmost, he will not fail to give 
satisfaction, not only to his earthly friends, but to his God. And 
there will always be points in both characters, which, if skilfully 
investigated, may equalize, if not turn the scale. Attention to all 
these minute points, is absolutely impossible in a /arge school ; and 
yet, how much more important is it to the temporal and eternal 
welfare of a child, than learning just such a quantity, of just such 
things ! 

EXPERIENCE, OR THE AUTHOR OF ‘ Hints TO TEACHERS.’ 





TEACHERS’ SEMINARY AT ANDOVER. 


From the commencement of our editorial labors, we have earn- 
estly maintained the importance of establishing Seminaries for 
Teachers as the only effectual mode of improving our common 
schools. But that which the experience of Europe has settled as 
the first principle of a thorough system of national education, has 
been received with doubt or opposition by many in our country. 
We have therefore watched with deep interest the progress of 
every effort of this kind; and we are gratified in receiving the fa- 
vorable account of the state of the Seminary at Andover, contained 
in the following extract of a letter from a gentleman connected 
with it. 

‘The Teachers’ Seminary has been established about four years 
and a half. During this time there has been a constant increase 
of the number of those who design to make teaching a profession : 
and the founders are fully satisfied that such an institution is highly 
important to the best interests of the country, and will be sustained 
by the public. 

The difficulties with which, in its infancy, it has been obliged to 
contend, are constantly diminishing. Arrangements are now com- 
pleted, by which the price of board is reduced to less than a dollar 
aweek. A farm is attached to the commons, so that students may 
turn their exercise to account. Many, during the past year, have 
nee able to pay half of their board bill, from the avails of their 
abor. 
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The Trustees are making a successful effort to establish scholar- 
ships, for the purpose of aiding indigent students to pay their tui- 
tion, and thereby enjoy the benefits of the whole of the three 
years’ course of study, even if they are destitute of other resources. 
A sufficient sum is already secured to pay the tuition of sixty dur- 
ing the course. The money is to be loaned to those only who 
intend to make teaching a profession ; and is to be refunded within 
a year from the time of leaving the Seminary. 

A recent effort to secure the labors of another permanent in- 
structor has been successful ; and there will hereafter be three pro- 
fessors, who will devote their whole time to the regular classes of 
the ‘Teachers’ Seminary, each having charge of a distinct depart- 
ment of the studies. By this arrangement, one will discharge the 
duties of mathematical professor, another will be a professor of the 
intellectual and moral sciences, and another will give instruction 
in the natural sciences and the art of teaching. Assistance from 
those who are not permanent teachers will be secured, so far as 
may be found necessary. The course of study will hereafter be 
made more distinctly professional. A building for the Model 
School is provided, and that department will remain under the 
care of the present teacher. ‘The members of this school will still 
have opportunities to witness illustrations in science and hear lec- 
tures, as heretofore, in connection with the classes of teachers.’ 

We cannot but hope that these arrangements will be found such 
as to meet the wants of all those who become connected with the 
Institution, and that an education can be acquired by its members, 
which will fit them to become able educators and teachers of the 
multitudes who need their services. We are happy to learn, as 
one evidence of the good effects of this course of preparation, that 
teachers have been sought for from this institution, with the offer 
of higher prices than have ever been given before in the same 
places, and indeed, than we have ever known to be given in coun- 
try schools. Let a sufficient number of well educated teachers be 
sent forth, to satisfy the community of the economy, as well as 
other advantages of employing a good teacher, and half our diffi- 
culties in the improvement of schools will vanish, We earnestly 
hope that this institution—the first m New England which has as- 
sumed a regular and permanent form as a seminary for teachers— 
will receive ample aid in completing an experiment so interesting 
to our country. ‘There are 56 pupils in the Teachers’ classes, 
and 67 in the General Department and Model School. 

We would renew our request for particular and frequent ac- 
counts of the progress of efforts of this kind, wherever they are 


made. 
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LADIES’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE EDUCATION OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 


Ir is not the least cogent argument in favor of educating females 
thoroughly, that their spirit of benevolence, and their powers of 
persuasion, render them so frequently the projectors and active 
instruments of some of our most beneficent institutions,—oftices 
in which they need an enlarged and cultivated mind. ‘The exam- 
ples of Miss More and Mrs. Fry, in England, of Mademoiselle 
Calame, on the mountains of Switzerland, of Mrs. Graham, the 
founder of the Orphan Asylum, in New York, and of many that 
could be named of similar character, would serve as evidence of 
this. ‘The first Infant Asylum was established by a Princess of 
Germany. ‘The Infant Schools of our country were commenced 
by a lady; and most of those in our cities, owe their origin and 
their character to female benevolence. We observe, that within 
a short period, the ladies of Detroit have established a school for 
the children of the poor, for whom no provision seems to be made 
by their legislative guardians, and have succeeded so far as to 
employ two instructresses, and pay the expenses of the school 
under their care. An association of ladies was formed and incor- 
porated in Boston, to provide an asylum, and place of education 
for the children of worthless, or destitute parents, whose neglected 
and exposed condition, had excited their pity. ‘They receive none 
merely to relieve vice from its burdens ; they require them to be 
given up to the society until the age of twenty-one, and prepare 
them for such employments as may enable them to gain a liveli- 
hood. They have in one year, received and provided for twenty- 
three children, and well deserve the name of ‘ The Children’s 
Friend Society.’ 

How important that such benevolence and activity should be 
directed by wisdom, that those who so often perform the most im- 
portant part in organizing and managing such establishments, should 
be enlightened and educated. How important that they should 
not merely understand the common branches of knowledge, but 
should know something of the philosophy of the human mind, the 
structure of the human body, and the science of education especially. 
Who need cultivated and well balanced minds more than these 
ministering angels of Divine mercy to our race! How many 
errors might have been prevented, had the founders and conduc- 
tors of our infant schools, so many of them utterly unlike the 
models which they were intended to resemble, been well acquainted 
with the structure and relations of mind and body, and the mode 
of employing and training their powers so as to produce the great- 
est ultimate capacity for usefulness. We fear that more than 
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one inflamed or injured brain, or feeble constitution, may be as- 
cribed to the want of this knowledge. 

We were led to this train of thought by the First Report of the 
Ladies’ Association for Educating Females at Jacksonville, Illinois. 
In this case, the spirit of benevolence was not only enlisted for a 
noble object, but directed to the most important and efficient 
means of accomplishing it. The hearts of these ladies were 
touched with the destitute condition of the children of the West, 
and their minds, accustomed to reflect and combine on a scale 
more extended than that of the objects before them, devised a 
plan, not for establishing schools in a neighborhood, or a village, or 
introducing this, or that peculiar plan, but for Educating Female 
Teachers. Ina former number, we alluded to the deep interest 
felt by some of the ladies of our country in this object, and their 
conviction, that this is one indispensable means for preventing the 
ruin of the rising generation. In a letter from a lady in one of 
the Western States, not connected with this Association, are the 
following remarks on this point. 


‘We who live at the West, are beginning to grow faint at heart at the 
immense disproportion of means to meet this mighty demand ; and in 
moments of discouragement, to feel that there is no help sufficient to 
save us; that this nation will grow up under the predominating influ- 
ence of ignorance and fanaticism, anarchy and misrule. Let any intel- 
ligent man take the data and compare them with what has been done 
the past five years, or with what is now doing, and with almost despairing 
heart, he will join in the declaration, that we have come to a most alarm- 
ing crisis; that unless means and efforts are almost miraculously in- 
creased, the coming generation, will soon, as a majority, be ignorant and 
debased ; and then our country islost! New measures must be devised, 
new efforts be made, the work of saving the nation be undertaken as a 
work, that with the blessing of Providence, can and shall be done. We 
need some organized system of operation in the first place to prepare 
female teachers, and in the next place, to station them in appropriate 
fields of labor.’ 


The writer then goes on to state, that an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the females of our country satisfies her, that there are 
numbers capable and ready to meet a call to this work, if the 
means of education could be provided. 

In the Association before us, we have the first public evidence 
that other ladies at the West participate in these feelings and these 
views ; and that they will not content themselves with saying, 
‘Be ye warmed! Be ye filled!’ 

We have just given our readers an account of the Seminary for 
teachers at Andover, and they are already informed of the forma- 
tion of several in the Western States. It is highly encouraging 
that we are able to follow up these accounts, with evidence that 
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there is energy and benevolence at the West, prepared to sustain 
such institutions when they are established; and we hope they 


will not be left to struggle, unassisted by the East. 


After alluding to the increasing attention to female education, 
which characterizes the age, the report presents an answer to the 
question,—What is the proper sphere of usefulness for woman ? 
—in the language of the late Joseph Emerson, ‘ That nature has 


formed her peculiarly for the office of teaching.’ 


‘ But if there is anything in her nature which indicates that instruction 
is her province, much more is there in her cirewmstances. That period 
of human life in which the mind is most susceptible of deep and lasting 
impression, is almost exclusively under her care and influence. In the 
relations which she sustains as a mother, and elder sister, she necessarily 
becomes a teacher. The tender buds of immortality are committed to 
her keeping,—she must nourish and protect the opening blossom. It is 
in the nursery, the infant play ground, and at the domestic fireside, that 
she imparts those precepts, and instils those principles, which grow with 
their growth, and strengthen with their strength, and which give char- 
acter to the man. Her mode of instruction and illustration is fitted to 
excite the interest, and engage the attention, in spite of the volatility of 
childhood. And is not her influence to the opening moral and mental 
faculties, like the delicate instrument of the mechanist, which moves with 
facility and without harm, among complicated wheels and springs, where 
a coarser instrument would crush and destroy? Hence it has been very 
justly supposed that for the first ten or twelve years, female teachers 
are preferable to any other; and in some parts of our country, scarcely 
any other are employed in common schools during the summer months. 
We might farther observe, that the circumstances of many are such, that 
they can easily be spared from home to engage in the business of instrac- 
tion. Add to this, the comparative cheapness of the terms on which they 
may be employed, and does not the voice of wisdom say, let them be 
educated and qualified for this important work ? 


To guard againt misapprehension, they tell us what they under- 
stand by ‘ education.’ 


Whatever else it may be, it is not that which unfits its possessor for 
the common duties, and sober realities of life. Itis no part of the influ- 
ence of a good education to make one helpless, indolent, and proud. 
The kind of education we would promote, prepares a person for severe 
application of mind, and for the correct and ready discharge of domestic 
duties. It enlarges, strengthens, and invigorates the mental powers. It 
teaches to reason, reflect and act. It enlightens the conscicnce,—it cul- 
tivates and controls the moral feelings. In short, it prepares its pos- 
sessor for the highest state of happiness and usefulness, in this and a 
future world. We do not suppose that every one will be able to pursue 
her studies to that extent which is desirable; but many may do this 
advantageously to some extent, even with limited means; and all should 
feel it an indispensable duty to qualify themselves, as well as circum- 
stances will admit, for active usefulness.’ 


The Association was formed about a year since, by ladies im- 
pressed with these views, and convinced, that while the females 
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who go from the East in order to do good as teachers, perform the 
most important service, they can never be sent in sufficient num- 
bers to supply the wide intellectual wastes of the valley of the 
Mississippi, and that if this object is ever accomplished, it must be 
by educating the daughters of the West. They commenced a 
correspondence with ladies in different parts of the State, and re- 
ceived encouraging evidence of interest in the object, and of the 
facility of obtaining suitable persons as candidates for this office. 
Their receipts amount to two hundred and forty-six dollars and 
forty cents, and five young ladies in Jacksonville have received aid 
from the society. 

The report concludes with a brief statement of the wants of our 
country, founded on a former article of this work, and a noble ex- 
hortation, which seems to have all the energy of a resolution, to go 
on with these efforts. 

We have again and again urged in this work the importance of 
a society for,the gratuitous education of ‘Teachers, as well as of 
seminaries adapted to their purpose. We have maintained, that 
it is not less imperiously demanded than the society for the edu- 
cation of ministers—that the pulpit must become powerless, unless 
the school has trained an intelligent population, to hear its instruc- 
tions and appeals—and that it is every day losing its power over a 
large part of the community, from the ignorance which the want 
of competent teachers produces. But we have reasoned and 
urged in vain. We have endeavored to interest individuals in this 
object ; but prejudice questions the necessity, or the utility of pre- 
paring a teacher for his difficult task by any previous education ; 
timidity sees a ‘lion in the way ;’ religious zeal cannot discern 
anything to awaken its interest, because it is accustomed to labor 
only for the superstructure, and forgets that it needs a foundation ; 
and apathy can neither see nor hear. 

We welcome with peculiar pleasure this first branch of the As- 
sociation we have proposed ; and although we presume this effort 
is the result of the same views on other minds, we tender our cor- 
dial thanks to the ladies of Illinois for thus laying the corner 
stone of Tue American Teacners’ Enucation Soctety. May 
their noble plan be executed ; and may they labor and excite 
others to labor by their example and influence, ‘till (in their own 
language) we have a nation of educated mothers, and well qualified 
teachers,—till the cloud of mental darkness which now hangs over 
us is rolled away, and the light of science and religion shines in 
unbroken splendor.’ 
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Public Instruction in New York. 85 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK. 


The following particulars in regard to the public schools of New 
York, are stated by the Governor, in his late message, founded on 
returns received from almost every town and ward in the State. 


Number of towns and wards. e 835 
School districts . ° ° 9,865 
Districts reported ° . ° ° 9,392 
Children in the state from 5 to 16 years 534,002 
Number instructed in Common Schools 

1833 . . ° . 531,240 
Common School Fund . $1,791,321 77 
Revenue the last year . : $104,390 75 
Amount paid for Common Schools, 

chiefly for wages of teachers. 
—Public money distributed— 

from taxes on towns 





Teachers’ s brought over 

Interest on school houses 
(cost $2,116,050) 

Books at 50 cts. per scho- 


$714,200 97 
$186,960 


lar, ° ° ° 
Fuel at $10 for each school 


house, . . ° . 





$548,330 00 
Whole expenses of Schools esti- 
mated, . . . $1,262,670 97 


and cities $197,614 37 (1827) (1833) 
from the school fund 100,000 00 : y : : ) 33 67 
local funds 18,538 56 Seheone te do, -. . « S40 556 

‘Of these in higher branches and 
; ~_, , 316,153 93 classinal contiot . 709 3390 
—Contributed by imhab- Colleges (2 medical) 7 
itants of districts 398,137 04 Students in de. 3 s 1135 
Total $714,290 97 = Literary Fund . : $262,573 10 
Average amount paid by each dis- Revenue last vear ° . 15,510 08 
trict for instruction— Distributed to academies for pay- 
from public money $32 05 ing instructors . ° : 12,000 00 
by the inhabitants . 40 35 Balance of revenue to be devoted 
72 40 to instruction of Common 
Average paid for each pupil School teachers ° ° 3,510 08 
from public money . .e = Fond already accumulated for the 
by the inhabitants . ee 1 33 purpose from the same source 10,000 00 


From these statements it appears not only that the funds for 
education in New York, are in a flourishing condition, but that 
they have been efficiently applied in promoting the cause. 

In place of receiving returns from one half the towns, nearly the 
whole number have made their report. ‘The number of school dis- 
tricts has increased threefold since 1816 ; and the number instructed 
in common schools, has increased more rapidly than the population, 
thus showing that the period of instruction is extended. The 
people have been induced to pay an amount for instruction, greater 
than that which they have received from the public treasury, and 
that amount has increased $100,000, since the year 1830. The 
number of academies has doubled since the year 1827; the num- 
ber of students more than doubled; and the number of these 
engaged in classical studies, and the higher branches of English, 
has increased more than four-fold, during the same period. Such 
are the results of public aid, judiciously applied, and accompanied 
with the requisition of equivalent contributions on the part of the 
people. Assuming the cost of schools as estimated above, it ap- 
pears that three fourths of the whole expense is paid by the 
voluntary taxes or contributions of the people on each district, or 
nine times the amount received from the fund ; and schools have 


thus been kept, on an average, for three quarters of the year. 
VOL. V.—NO. II. 














86 Amount of Tuition —Teachers’ Fund. 


But we are most gratified with seeing that the State of New 
York has a fund accumulated, and increasing, for the instruction 
of common school teachers. It is highly honorable to this great 
State, to have led the way in this most important measure for 
improving our schools. We earnestly hope that the means pro- 
vided will be speedily increased and efliciently applied, and that 
other states will be induced to follow the example. 

It will be seen that the average amount paid for the tuition of 
each pupil is $133 a year, an amount much smaller than that paid 
by the people of Massachusetts, without the aid of a fund. We 
hope that this cheapness of tuition will not be considered as one of 
the benefits of a fund which is to be sought in other states ; for we 
hesitate not to say, that with the ordinary mode of instruction, in 
our thinly settled districts, the only mode of securing competent 
teachers, will be to furnish a compensation more liberal than is now 
given. We shall have reason to rejoice when every state of the 
Union shall be able like the state of New York, to boast that it 
provides instruction for every one of its children ; but we must not 
be satisfied until this instruction is communicated tn the best way, 
and by the best qualified teachers, and this can never be hoped 
for, until the compensation given for training the minds and hearts 
of children in a school, shall be more liberal than that which is 
given for taking care of our cattle, or our stables. Few will be induced 
to incur the labor and expense which are necessary to prepare for 
the more difficult task, unless it be also made more lucrative, while 
other professions equally useful, and more respected and profitable, 
are open to them. Economy here disappoints itself. 


Since these remarks were in type, we have met with extracts 
from the report of the Superintendent of Schools, in which he 
observes that the incompetency of teacliers is still the great evil, 
and that it can only be remedied by a change in public opinion, 
and the allowance of a more liberal compensation. That the very 
effort to prepare better teachers will produce some effect, is shown 
by facts analogous to those stated in connection with the Seminary 
at Andover. In the vicinity of the St. Lawrence Academy, where 
lectures on teaching have been delivered, the Superintendent states, 
that the people have been willing to pay $3 more than usual per 
month, for well qualified instructors. 

It appears that this liberal state also provides books for all the 
indigent members of Union College ; and assisted 73 young men 
in that institution, during the year 1833. 
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Summary of School Returns. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL RETURNS. 


Tue first effects of the proposition for a school fund in Massa- 
chusetts, give cheering indications of its ultimate results. Cuircu- 
lars have been annually addressed, by order of the Legislature, to 
every town in the state, in which the Secretary called for an 
account of the state of the schools, in answer to a series of ques- 
tions. It was hoped that in this manner, information would be 
collected, which would enable the Legislature to judge of the con- 
dition of public instruction in the Commonwealth, and of the best 
mode of promoting its improvement. But returns were not 
received from more than one third of the towns in the state, and 
these to a great extent, imperfect ; and it was found indispensable 
that public interest should be excited on the subject, by some offer 
of legislative aid. 

At the last session of the Legislature, a school fund was estab- 
lished, and before determining the mode of distribution, it was 
resolved to demand again an account of the state of schools, with 
the condition annexed, that the districts from which no return 
should be received, should not enjoy the benefit of the first appli- 
cation of the fund. The consequence has been, that returns have 
been received from 26] out of 305 towns, leaving only forty-four 
not reported. We are indebted to the kindness of the Secretary 
of State, for an abstract of these returns in 33 folio pages, which 
presents a very interesting view of the state of schools, the num- 
ber of children and instructors, amount of wages, expenses and 
funds, books in use, &c., &c. The following is the summary of 
the returns, as given by the Secretary. We have added a few 
items, enclosed in brackets. 


Number of towns from which returns 


have been received, 261 
Schoo! Districts, 2,261 
Male children attending school from 

4 to 16 years of age, 67,499 
Female childeen attending school 

from 4 to 16 years of age, 63,728 


(Total in 261 towns,) 131,227 
(Whele number of children in Mas- 
sachusetts, from 5 to 15) 138,830 
Over 16 and under 21, unable te 
read and write, 158 
Male Instructors, 1,967 
Female Instructors, 2,388 
Districts with local funds, 71 


Numerous points of enquiry 


Amount raised by Tax to support 








schools, $310,178,87 
-— by contribution to support 
schools, $15,141,28 
(Votal paid for Common Schools,) 325,320,15 
Average amount paid for instruc- 
tion in each district, $144,72 
Average for each pupil, 2,47 
Average number of scholars at- 
tending Academies and Private 
Schools, 24,749 
Estimated amount paid for tuition 
in Academies, &c., $276,575,75 
(Total paid for instruction,) $601 ,896,99 


were embraced in the returns, 





principally concerning the organization and condition of the schools, 
which could not easily be condensed. Other particulars have been 
stated so variously and imperfectly, that a summary would probably 
mislead, We regret especially, that the wages of teachers could 








































88 Application of the Fund. 


not be ascertained more definitely, but we are sorry to see that 
while the highest average wages in the large towns amount to 
30 dollars, the lowest are sometimes as small as five, four, and 
even three dollars per month. The whole amount paid for the 
support of the common schools, appears to be $325,320,15. This 
sum divided among 2251 school districts amounts to $ 144,52, 
which is contributed by the people, for the instraction of each 
district, or double the amount paid for each district in the state of 
New York. It is highly honorable to the people of Massachu- 
setts that without any of the excitement produced by a fund, they 
should have contributed thus liberally ; and we hope that nothing 
will be done to paralyze this generous spirit, or to induce the 
belief that these efforts are unreasonable, or the present tax 
oppressive. We rejoice in it especially as an evidence, that the 
fund appropriated need not be employed to support our schools, 
but that i¢ may be, and ought to be employed in improving the 
state of education, in eave it more thorough and complete, 
in elevating the character of our teachers, and in extending the 
— of higher schools to the deserving of all classes. 

his state will only yield to the voice of experience, if she 
refuses entirely to make any appropriation of this fund, which 
shall diminish the amount now contributed for the support of 
schools, and resolve to appropriate it ; 

1. To aid districts, where it is necessary, in providing better 
school houses, in paying a more liberal compensation to teachers, 
and in providing a library, or globes, maps and other instruments 
of instruction, which cannot be procured without this aid. 

2. In establishing free high schools, and classical schools on the 
plan of those in Boston ; in which pupils of talent and merit can 
receive gratuitous instruction in the higher branches. 

3. To assist in the organization of primary schools, wherever 
they are deemed expedient or necessary, in order to secure their 
proper regulation. 

4. To establish one or more institutions for the education of 
teachers for our common schools, or to endow scholarships for the 
purpose, in the Academies, or other institutions, in which a suitable 
course of instruction shall be given. 

5. To secure the proper application of this fund, by employing 
a General Superintendent, and County Commissioners for schools, 
who shall receive a compensation sufficient to enable them to 
devote the time and attention requisite for watching over the most 
important concern of the state—the intelligence and character of 
its rising citizens. 

In regard to the appointment of a Superintendent devoted to 
this object, the poet of the School Commissioners of Missouri 
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Essex County Teachers’ Association. 89 


well deserve attention—‘'The desultory and imperfect reports of 
several hundred scattered individuals, can never give a complete 
view of the defects of our schools, or the best mode of remedy- 
ing them. Hence, one man familiar with the subject should 
traverse the whole ground, discover its actual state, compare dif- 
ferent schools under different influences, ascertain the origin of the 
apathy and neglect so prevalent, and the measures, which would 
be at once effectual and acceptable. ‘The energies of a single, 
well-balanced mind should be employed in collecting and combin- 
ing materials, which shall give greater force and efficiency to the 
system.’ 

‘In addition to this, let it be remembered, that the committee or 
inspectors of a district, can never be expected to give evidence of 
their own neglects or faults. How different would have been the 
accounts of some of the prisons of Massachusetts, had they been 
founded on the reports of Sheriffs and Selectmen, scattered over 
the state, instead of the personal, thorough examination of disin- 
terested men, familiar with the subject! And if Massachusetts 
deemed it worth while to employ individuals at a considerable 
expense, to examine the condition of her prisoners, and the rocks 
of her soil, shall she hesitate to incur an equal expense, to employ 
inspectors as skilful, in order to ascertain the condition and wants 
of her children? We hope at least that ample time will be 
allowed for maturing the best system, and for removing any preju- 
dices which may oppose its adoption. ‘To legislate in haste, on 
such a subject, would be to sacrifice the best interests of the 
state. 





MISCELLANY. 





Essex County Tracuers’ AssociaTion. 


We regard associations of teachers as among the most important 
means of elevating the character of the profession, as well as of promot- 
ing improvements in education ; and we regret that we do not receive 
more frequent notices of them. We are much indebted to the Secretary 
of the Essex County Association, Mass., for an account of their proceed- 
ings, which reached us, unfortunately, too late for our last number. The 
fifth annual meeting was held at Topsfield, on the 28th and 29th of 
November, and was attended by three hundred persons, all feeling 
deeply interested in the cause of education; and most of them actually 
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90 School Laws. 





engaged as teachers or on school committees. Lectures of a highly practi- 
eal character were delivered on the following subjects. 1. Teaching 
Reading, Spelling and Defining. 2. A Reform in Education. 3. Ge- 
ology and Mineralogy, with specimens, having particular reference to 
our own country. 4, On the defects in our common school system. 
5. On Extremes in Education. Each lecture was followed by a discus 
sion. This Association desires to maintain a correspondence with other 
similar associations, whose communications should be addressed to the 
Rey. Gardner B. Perry, of Bradford, President, or Mr. Alfred Greenleaf, 


of Salem, Corresponding Secretary. The Society has a depository of 


School Books, Apparatus, and Specimens in Natural History, at Tops- 
field, under the cure of Mr. A. W. Pike, contributions to which, will be 
of course, acceptable as well as useful. We hope that the suggestions 
in the report, that the ‘ Annals of Education’ should be furnished with 
official accounts of these meetings, may net be without influence. We 
hope for a history of that in Essex County. 


EXAMINATION oF Tu:acnerRs IN Onto. 


Ohio has taken an important step for the improvement of her schools. 
By a clause in the new school law, a board of five school examiners is 
appointed for every county, who are to examine publicly all male candi- 
dates for the office of teachers of common schools, on the first Tuesday 
ofeach month. They are in no case to grant a certificate unless the ap- 
plicant sustains a good moral character, and is qualified to teach the 
elementary branches. Certificates are valid only for two years, the 
term of office of the examiners. One school examiner is appointed by 
this board in each township, for the examination of female teachers. 


Proposep Scuoon System iv Missovurt. 


The School Commissioners of Missouri have reported, that it is expe- 
dient to establish a permanent school fund; to be formed by the sale of 
reserved school lands, and by a tax of one dollar on every free white 
male in the State for one year. The tax, they remark, will immediately 
produce forty thousand dollars,—the land, ultimately, one million five 
hundred thousand. They also propose a division of the State into 
school districts, the appointment of district and county commissioners, 
(the last being ex officio, inspectors or examiners of teachers,) and of a 
general Superintendent of schools. They also urge the establishment of 
a seminary for the education of teachers. 


Proposep Remepies ror InTEMPERANCE. 


The select committee of the English Parliament on drunkenness, 
among other means of checking the progress of intemperance, propose 
the establishment of Temperance Societies, the provision of public gar- 
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Musical Lectures and Exhibitions. 91 


dens and suitable places for athletic exercises in the open air, with the 
exclusion of all intoxicating liquors, the removal of all taxes on knowl- 
edge, and a national system of education, in which this should have a dis- 
tinct place as a topic of instruction. 


Musicat Lecture anp Exursitions. 


It is pleasant to trace the Professors of the Boston Academy of Music 
in their course of activity, and to see the result in the increased interest 
of the community in vocal music. 

At the request of the committee of the Church in Brattle street, Bos- 
ton, a lecture was delivered by Mr. Mason, on the importance of culti- 
vating vocal music, the errors and defects in the ordinary modes of per- 
forming sacred music, the various kinds of music, and the style adapted 
to different subjects and occasions, and the proper mode of employing a 
choir. 

These principles were illustrated by the execution of pieces of music 
of various characters, by the choir of the Academy. The performances 
were of a high order of excellence. They were listened to with deep 
interest by a large audience, and a copy of the lecture was requested for 
publication. As the result of this evening, measures were immediately 
taken, and a subscription commenced, for organizing a regular choir in 
this ancient church, (still bearing the marks of the revolutionary struggle, ) 
to be formed of volunteers from among the members of the congregation. 

A specimen of musical performances was also given recently by the 
pupils of Mr. Fowle’s school, in Boston, who have learned music under 
the care of Mr. Mason. It excited much interest, and gave decisive evi- 
dence of the practicability and benefits of combining musical instruction 
with the ordinary branches of education. A similar exhibition took 
place at the school of Mr. Thayer, of which we have been favored with 
the following account. 

‘Tl attended, a few weeks since, an exhibition of the pupils of Mr. 
Thayer, Chauncy Hall School, and was much gratified to see how promi- 
nent a part was held by the exercises in Vocal Music. In the address 
of the teacher which preceded the exhibition, the strongest testimony 
was given to the value of this branch of instruction, as a grateful relief 
from graver studies, as an intellectual exercise in itself, and as a source 
of the happiest moral influences. I was delighted with the proficiency 
of the pupils, and with the interest with which these performances were re- 
garded by the auditors. The aptitude displayed by the scholars in these 
exercises could leave no doubt of their success in their other studies. 
The exhibitions consisted of declamations, some of which were of origi- 
nal pieces, and others, translations from and into the French, Latin and 
Greek languages. The musical exercises were interspersed, and con- 
sisted of juvenile hymns, conveying generally some valuable moral 
sentiment.’ 





































































Evample of Liberality. 


Sours Caroumna CoLiece. 


Among the various experiments tried in our country, the attempt was 
made in South Carolina, to establish and maintain a college, from which 
Christian influence should be in a great measure excluded by the char- 
acter of its President. The number of students has declined from one 
hundred and fifty to fifty. The fine college buildings erected at the 
expense of the state, have fallen, in the language of the Governor, into ‘a 
ruinous condition,’ and the institution, into ‘a deplorable state of decay 
and disrepute.’ He announces to the Legislature from authority derived 
from every quarter of the State, ‘that the faculty of the College have 
become so generally obnoxious to our fellow-citizens on the score of the 
supposed religious heresies of some of them, and of the relaxation of 
moral and general discipline, and have so irrevocably lost the public con- 
fidence, as suitable persons to guard the morals and mould the opinions 
of the rising generation, as to render a radical reform, and thorough reor- 
ganization of the institution, a measure of indispensable necessity, and the 
only practicable means of reviving its prosperity, and extending its useful- 
ness.’ The only ‘supposed religious heresy,’ so far as we have been able 
to learn, was the denial of the truth of Christianity. The officers have 
been requested to resign ; several new professors have been appointed ; 
tutors are to be dispensed with ; and a Committee of the Trustees has been 
chosen to revise the laws, and reorganize the institution, which was to be 
opened during the last month. It has been intimated that a gentleman 
distinguished in military and political life will be appointed to the Presi- 
dency. We earnestly hope that he will not hazard the reputation he has 
gained, by attempting a new and delicate task, requiring qualifications so 
different from those of a statesman or a military officer. 


Scuoors 1n AFRICA. 


A female society in the city of New York have contributed $1505-85, 
for the support of schools in Africa; and have sent two teachers, both 
liberally educated, to the colony of Liberia; another fine example of 
female energy in good objects. 


Nosre Liseratiry. 


._ Fifteen gentlemen, at the head of whom we find the venerable Ste- 
phen Van Rensselaer, have contributed $1000 each, to support the press 
which is employed in circulating publications on Temperance. Are there 
no kindred spirits, who will devote an equal sum for preparing a million 
of children, now in ignorance, to read these publications ? 


American Scuoow Socrery. 


The officers of this Society have been hitherto employed in seeking 
for an agent of the proper character, to commence the great work to 
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The Deaf Mute. 93 


which they are devoted, and which requires the undivided attention of 
one who understands and feels its importance. They hope soon to ob- 
tain one; and in the mean time, solicit information and aid from the 
friends of the cause. 


Teacnine THE Dums To Speak. 


A paragraph has been going the rounds of the newspapers, announc- 
ing as an astonishing novelty, that the Abbe Jamet of Normandy ‘has 
succeeded in teaching a person to speak who has been deaf from his 
nativity!’ This novelty is now of 350 years standing. Pedro Ponce 
instructed four deaf mutes in Spain to write and speak in 1570, and 
John Bonet published the method in 1620. In 1659, Drs. Holder and 
Wallis succeeded in the same difficult task in England ; and it has ever 
since been a regular branch of instruction in that country. The tones of 
the voice in such persons, have always been ‘singular,’ and generally 
‘unpleasant.’ 


Provision For THE Dear More. 


By the report of a committee of the Georgia Legislature relative to the 
recommendation of the Governor respecting an institution for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb, it appears that there are, out of a popula- 
tion of thirteen million souls in the United States, 6200 deaf and dumb, 
equivalent, it is said, to about the same proportion in Europe. Out of 
300,000 souls in Georgia, there are 140 deaf and dumb; one half are 
indigent. The committee recommend the same to be educated at the 
institutions at Hartford and Philadelphia, and that $3000 be appropriated 
for the expense thereof, limiting the persons who are to receive the ben- 
efit, to such as are between the ages of 12 and 20. They also recom- 
mend Congress to grant a township of land for this purpose to each 
State ; and recommend the State of Georgia to contribute $10,000 for the 
erection of such an institution by the Southern States. 

We also learn, that in consequence of a recent visit by Mr. Weld of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, and the exhibition of several of his pu- 
pils, provision has been made for the education of the deaf mutes of S. 
Carolina at that Institution. 


University oF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The academical faculty, or faculty of arts, of the university of Penn- 
sylvania has been reorganized, under the superintendence of Dr. Ludlow 
as provost, and all its offices filled. The provost was recently inaugu- 
rated, and delivered an address to a large assembly, comprising the stu- 
dents, professors and trustees of the university, the city authorities, 
a committee of the legislature, and the judges of the United States 
courts, 
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94 Change of Opinion in France. 


STEUBENVILLE FemMAaLe SEMINARY. 


The principal of this institution requests us to correct an error into 
which we were led by the catalogue, and to state that only eight out of 
twelve officers are actually employed in instruction, or one to every 
twelve pupils. We shall rejoice when all the high schools of our coun- 
try make as liberal provision as this. 


CHANGE or Pusiic Opinion In FRANCE. 


It is matter of history that the ‘Declaration of mental independence,’ 
by which Robert Owen attempted to disgrace our country—that prop- 
erty, marriage and religion were the great curses of society —originated 
with the revolution in France, and has rarely been publicly avowed in any 
other country. Many years have not elapsed since religion, especially, 
was driven with contempt, from literary society and literary institutions 
in France. ‘The experiment has been made, and the following extracts 
will show the opinion of Frenchmen as to the result, 

At a meeting of about two hundred scientific and literary persons, 
lately held at Poitiers in France, various questions of importance were 
discussed, and the following resolution, among others, was adopted : 

‘The Scientific Congress of France, sitting at Poitiers, feels it its duty 
to declare the disgust it has felt, at the immorality which degrades many 
of the literary productions of the present day. It expresses its hope that 
in future, authors, to whatever school they may belong, will not depart 
from those rules which are established by good sense and propriety. It 
calls upon every inan, who believes that the fine arts and literature ought 
to be directed to the improvement of mankind, to concur with it in en- 
deavoring to effect a reforin of this evil.’ 


Victor Cousin, who was employed by the Government to examine the 
schools of Europe, says— 


‘Religion is, in my eyes, the best, perhaps the only basis of popular 
education. I know something of Europe, and never have I seen good 
schools where the spirit of Christian charity was wanting. Primary in- 
struction flourishes in three countries, Holland, Scotland and Germany ; 
in all it is profoundly religious. It is said to be so in America. The 
little popular instruction I ever found in Italy came from the priests. In 
France, with few exceptions, our best schools for the poor are those of 
the Freres de la doctrine Chretienne, (Brothers of the Christian doc- 
trine.”) 

M. Guizot, the minister of public instruction, in his address to the 
pupils of the Normal schools, or Teachers’ Seminaries, now amounting 
to 1944, thus speaks : 

‘Among the objects of instruction, there is one which demands from 
me particular notice ; or rather, the law itself, in placing it at the head of 
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Notices of Books. 95 


all others, has committed it especially to our zeal; I mean moral and reli- 
gious instruction. It is absolutely necessary that popular instruction 
should not be addressed to the understanding only ; it must embrace the 
whole soul, and especially must it awaken that moral conscience, which 
ought to be elevated and strengthened, in proportion as the mind is 
developed.’ 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Youth’s Book of Natural Philosophy. By J. L. Comstock, M. D., 
Author of Elements of Mineralogy, &c. Boston: William Peirce, 
1834. Sq. 18mo. pp. 244. 


We have found the books which Dr. Comstock has prepared for adults, 
generally well adapted to their purpose, and remarkably simple in their 
style and illustrations, We were therefore prepared to receive the work 
before us with pleasure, especially as it was noticed in more than one 
newspaper, in terms cf high commendation ; but we regret to say that our 
expectations were disappointed. In our opinion, the Author has not 
adapted his style to the capacities of the younger classes in schools. An 
abridgment, as this in effect is, is even more difficult of comprehension 
than the original work, if the same style is retained. As a test of the 
correctness of our opinion, let the following sentences be read to a child. 

In the seventh paragraph of the book, we find it stated:—* Gravity or 
weight is a natural power, and a universal law of its operation is to bring 
all elevated bodies towards the earth.” We should rather explain the 
term than the definition. The account offigure— Figure or form, relates 
to the shape of a solid. It may be considered as the result of extension,’ 
&c.—seems to us equally obscure to the mind of a child. The account 
of the human posture begins thus: ‘ A body, we have seen, is tottering in 
proportion as it has great altitude and a narrow base—but it is the noble 
prerogative of man to be able to support his towering frame with great 
firmness, though his base is narrow, and he is subject to constant change 
of attitudes.’ Instead of using the simple phrase—for the same reason— 
the child is told,—‘the same principle ts involved ;’—instead of simple 
Saxon words, like house, building, opening, we find ‘edifice,’ ‘ structure,’ 
‘ aperture.’ 

We still meet in this work, however, with the happy illustrations and 
the applications to common life, and familiar phenomena, which give 
peculiar interest to Dr. Comstock’s books. The defects of style arise 
in part, from the attempt to teach philosophical truths which cannot easily 
be expressed in simple language, or received by the minds of the young. 
Ifthe Author could select from the mass of knowledge he has presented, 
and forget the technics of science, so far as to adapt his language to the 
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capacity of children, we believe this could be rendered a very useful 
book 


A Radical or Analytical Expositor : designed to convey a specific 
idea of the signification of words, by tracing them to their roots, and 
in combining derivation with definition. With some Rules for the 
formation of derivations, and a number of useful synonymes. By 
Rev. M. M. Carll, Author of ‘ Mother’s Manual,’ ‘ Moral Culture ; 
&c. Philadelphia : Marshall, Clark & Co. Providence : Marshall, 
Brown & Co. Boston: Russell, Odiorne & Co. 1834. 18mo. 
pp. 142. 

The title of this work fully explains its character, and will satisfy any 
one of its usefulness as an instrument in the study of language. It is 
prepared by a gentleman who has studied the human mind, as well as 
our language ; and who is peculiarly qualified to apply his knowledge 
to the practical purposes of education. We have met with some errors 
in looking through it, but we consider it a valuable book, not only to 
the young, but to adults who have not studied other languages, and to 
those who have forgotten them. 


A Grammar of the English language, by Daniel Perley, M. D. 
Andover : Gould & Newman. 1834. 18mo. pp. 79. 

This book appears to be the production of a philosophic mind and con- 
tains some excellences. The first definition, ‘ English Grammar is a 


description of the English language, is a refreshing example of origi- 
nality, in opening a work on this subject. We think, however, the con- 
densed and scientific style will still leave children perplexed, on this 
abstract subject ; the want of numerous familiar examples, with the mul- 
titude of rules and notes, will increase their difficulties. Teachers will 
find useful hints for their own guidance. 





Iw a previous article, (p. $4,) it was observed that ‘ religious zeal, too frequently, (as 
we intended to say) cannot discern anything to awaken its interest’ in plans for promot- 
ing mere elementary education. It has been among the most painful discouragements we 
have met, to find men whose hearts and hands were open for every other good object 
turning a deaf ear or a cold look upon everything intended to promote or diffuse common 
knowledge, and seeming to forget, that imperfect instruction even inthe elements of |an- 
guage, would obstruct every effort to improve men by books or by discourses. We 
ought to add, that our present number furnishes encouragement on this subject; for the 
Teachers’ Seminary at Andover and the Ladies’ Associations of Illinois owe their origia 
to religious benevolence. 


In reply to a correspondent, we would state, that each of the lectures on Education, 
Science, Agriculture, Political Economy, &c., described in our number for August last, 
will be entitled to a separate premium under the benevolent gift of a friend of education 
in New York ; but that the whole must be comprised in 350 pages 12mo, in order to form 
a book suitable to be read to common schools, 
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